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A CONTEMPTIBLE SPITE. 


We know of nothing more contemptible than for the pro- 
prietors of a paper to descend to vent their spleen upon a 
contemporary, by going among newsmen and endeavoring 
to prevail upon them to discard it from their list of papers 
kept for sale, by misrepresentations. But to such shifts does 
a journal, professing to be an advocate of woman’s suffrage, 
resort, to preserve its life against the encroachments of the 
Weekly, Vain endeavor! The WEEKLY has sustained 
shocks, compared to which the present exhibition of impo- 
tent rage is asa mole bill to a mountain. 

Neighbor! you are a very good paper so far as you go, 
and we gladly recommend you to those readers whose mental 
stomachs cannot yet digest strong food, or which have te- 
come dyspeptic from injudicious aliment; but your limits 
are by far too contracted by bigotry, intolerance, prejudice 
and pharisaical godliness to suit minds which have burst the 
bonds of custom and practic2, and boldly struck out for 
truth, and which accord to everybody what they claim for 
themselves. It may also do you a service to remind you that 
everybody do not believe your simple assertions, unsupported 
bylapy fact. Ponder this well, and do not (die unrepentant. 
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JOHN QUINCY ADAMS’ DEMOCRACY. 


This new type of ‘‘the Democrat” talks “large.” “The 
North can never be carried for a new revolution. We must 
go forward and not backward. We must demand self-gov- 
ernment for all and guarantee equal rights to every man.” 

Verily that would be an anomaly. Demanding self-gov- 
ernment for all and only guarantee it to every man. Women 
may have self-government, but shall not be guaranteed 
equal rights: that is to say, women may govern themselves 
if they can force men to let them. Beautiful Democracy 
this is to be gure ! 

The Tribune says of this Democracy: ‘‘ We apprehend 
that the Democrats will battle in '72, as they did in ’68, for 
inequality, injustice, privilege, caste and the ‘Constitution 
as it was’ when a Democrat could sell at auction three of his 
own children of a morning, pocket $2,500 for thent and run 
for Congress on the strength of this proof of his devotion to 
‘Southern rights.’ It is very well for the “ pot to call the 
kettle black.” The 7ridune calls the Democracy guilty of 
“inequality, injustice, privilege and caste.” Whaf better 
can be said of the party which the Tribunes upholds? Do 
they not battle for all those things which the Tribune con- 
demns in Democracy? They must not suppose that they 
can contemptuously ignore women citizens any longer and 
prate with s9 much volubility about equality for all and 
equal rights t+ citizens under the Fourteenth Amendment. 

We do not see how these little inconsistencies are to be 
gotover by these would-be exponents of public opinion. 
The truth of the matter js that they are nothing but codfish 
equality-monger#, without the first approach to a genuine 


equality. 
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EDWIN BOOTH AND EDWIN FORREST. 


Mr. Booth has been before the public as an actor quite 
long enough, one would think, to enable us to judge of his 
quality, and give an unbiased opinion of his merits. As the 
son of a popular tragedian, whose “ eccentricities,” as well 
as his genius, made him, strange to say, a great favorite with 
all classes in his time—Edwin Booth began his career with 
the prestige of an idolized if not a great name to back him ; 
and this fact, added to his own genuine talents and personal 
attractions, enabled him to win eventually all hearts to his 
standar]. He appeared, too, at a time, when there was a 
great lack of tragedians upon the American stage, and Mr. 
Forrest was king. Indeed, from that period to this, one may 
say that there has been a ceaseless struggle between these 
two strong souls for supremacy, and the dramatic world has 
been divided into two great parties, who swear by their names, 
and are known to fame as the “ Buothies” and the “ For- 
resters.” 

THE BOOTHIES AND THE FORRESTERS. 


Mr. Forrest bad secured all his laurels before Mr. Booth was 
stage-born; and it was natural that he should want to keep 
them, and that his friends should be jealous of his reputation. 
It was soon evident, however, that Mr. Booth, by his brilliant 
acting and popularity, threatened to dethrone him; and that 
he imperilled his position at the very outset. Hence arose 
the factions alluded to above, which, like the old Guelphs 
and Ghibbelines, in Italian history, have grown, year by 
year, in all sorts of animosity and bitterness, and are now 
ready to devour one another without deodand. 

This is, of course, to be regretted, although, sooth to say, 
as Sam Slick says, “It is just like human nature,” which, 
whenever its selfishness and vanity are touched, piques it- 
self upon the evil passions which dwell in its lowest deeps, 
and turns them all up in a mob, to sustain what it calls ite 
“honor.” 


ROOM FOR BOTH. 


There was plenty of room for both these actors, anıl many 
more to “ boot,” if they only could have thought so. Neither 
necd there have been any clashing of arms at all between 
them. They were both strongly marked individuals, and 
had far more points of difference than of resemblance both 
in their physical and mental, as well as in their histrionic 
characteristics. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF FORREST. 


Mr. Forrest is@ Hercules in build and strength, although 
not in intellect, and his acting partakes of his physique, and 
is decidedly muscular. When he speaks it is sometimes as 
if a lion opened his mouta and roared. He is qualified, in- 
deed, and admirably so, for all the roles of Boanerges, as set 
forth in the great dramas. He is unrivaled in the mad 
scenes of King Lear ; and in the ranting play of Richard be 
“comes off more than conqueror.” But whenever he tries 
his hand at the tender and pathetic, he fails palpably, and 
herein lies a great mystery. For while it would be unjust 
to say that he did not possess the faculty of pathos and the 
power of tears, it always seems, in bis use of it, to be out of 
place, out of the order of nature, as if Boanarges were sud- 
denly to squat down on his hams, and cry like a woman, 
and no handkerchief at hand to wipe his eyes with—a piece 
of furniture that Mr. Forrest never forgets to bave with him 
on the stage, and to use upon “ fitting occasions "—whith in 
his case are not at all “fit.” A tear does not harmonize 
with his vast proportions, and it always appears to ue as 
absurd and maudlin for him to drop it as it is for Byron’s 
“ vast and deep blue ocean,” “out of whose slime the mon- 
sters of the deep are made"—to bring forth a tender liiue 
sprat. 

THE LIMITATIONS OF FORREST. 


There is a certain range of dramatic characters for whase 
representation Mr. Forrest is eminently qualified by his mus- 
cle, both of body and mind, and in these he has no superior. 
But he soon gets out of his depth; and wherever it is neces- 
sary to interpret the great undeniceps of man's apinitual ns- 
ture, or the subtleties of intellectual problema, he fourdere 
Inmentably, and '' very like a whale.” His failure in Ham- 
let lets us into all the secrets of his intellectnal measurement 
and spiritual depth. He is like one suddenly transferred 
into another world and into a new nature, af whose very 
Constitution and mainsprings he is utter’y ignorant In his 
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4 : l Mliloquy on Death when heappe ired in so careless a costume, very decidedly € 
soe 'htng ticrein upon the probl ::scf life ard deti: read what Gothe, in his t Wibelm Meisters’ Traves,” and | his hair a cloud of disord. r, and a generally distraught as- et jood into those 
ho netrand wita che word rand mystery of 1l exist nce, end. what ih: Schlegels and others had to say about it, and put- | pect, with his hiad bowed upon his breast, anl proceeded awid tivities and 4 
tie grandeur of man, but weak, i resuluce and incapable of | ting tais and that together he got into the esoteric idea, and | forthwith to take possession of the only chair upon the stage k n ite us living : 
action, turoogh kek of faith, through dowaright unbclief, | througù it, aided by his own imagination, he gave us, it not | hy seizing hold of the back and placing hia left foot upon myer @ aC Boot! 
and the endle:s qucstionings of doubt, almost cf despair, | a new, then, at least, a newly bourgeoised Hamlet with new | the seat, and “ then and there and how,” as Snyder saya, un- petter ee Š It i 
respecting the here and the hereafter; and as s'ill further | additions and emendations. burdening himself of his distracting thoughts upon life and àd inimitable. t K 
rep csentitive of a histerię phase uf the human mind in its WHY EVERY TYRO USES CP HAMLET. death and “that undiscovered country from whose bourne gol, as the grert Scots 
sirag-les to loose the old tourdations of faith through uni- | T, is not a little curious that this profound riddle of mind | 29 traveler returns.” His enunciation of this fine passage op play is the most e 
versal skepticisn, wiih the ineviable Nemesis for a moral— and chara-ter—the most difficult of all the dramatic imper- disturbed us not a little. He read it well encugh; but it was įr, Booth s the supre 
of such a representative character we sy Mr. Forrest h«s no | sonations—which bas provoked more controversy as to tLe | Rot with the subdued passion of a fiery soul tormented with We are indebted ti 
„cone pt.oa, and is debarred from it inċeed, by the limitations | try: idea of its interpretation than any other part in this the burden of its speculations upon things of great pith and ane of the grandest yi 
of bis int leet. He gives us a very solemn, scdate and = 


region of lit: rature, which Goctbe found of infinite mean- | Moment.” Nor did he once rise to the heights of passion tion of restoring th 
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g'omy p'cture all through the pliy, “ with strut and stare, ing, signiticance and suggestion, dezps calling unto deeps, and make us tremble with the terror of it. He aimed so spearend drama, and 
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and suti, right-angled, sharp pointed gestures, as Hazlitt and deeps below deeps in it, should be the very part which much at naturalness that he descended into the common secular representatior 

e.ys, which may b> acting according to Forrest, bnt it is not 


place, as Wordsworth the great English poet did betore 


every tyro, in his adventurous stage career, thinks himself ii 
im. 


most qualified to represent before merciless critics as well 
as the commonalty, whose mental galleries are already full 
of Hamlet portraits, drawn by the most gilted masters, and 
are regirded ns a sacred possession in a sanctum, whi:h no 
profanity must invade with ils abortive efligics. The young 
actor is doubtless attracte l to it by the mystery which per- 
vales it, and by its unrest, indecision and skepticis.n as be- 
ingar.fitx ot bis own moral condition, and that of every 
man indecd who first awakes to the reality of life and the 
necessity of action; but has no fixed principle, and dreads, 
therefore, to incur responsibilities whose issues he cannut 
foresee. 

The subjectiveness of Hamlet and the external as well as 
internal romance in which Le is immersed, and the popular 
sympathy with all that, are doubtless still further attrac- 
tions. But it is a fatal error for the young actor to fall 
into. The old excerpt has it, that “fools rush in where 


ject and the conscic 


nuur according to God. And, moreover, ’.is a very com- philanthropists and c 


mon-place Hamlet, when all is done, that he presents to us. 
We mean intellectually common-place; for of buckram, 
pisteLoird crowns, sceptres and royal robes, so to speak, 
there are more than erou: h. 


ENDLESS GOOD POINTS. ; ; 
But he redeemed himself by a thousand excellencies and ters of our time, cou 
some original good points. In the love scene with Ophelia influence of the stagi 
he made it appear te all who had eyes, and that too with a first D welcome M 
wondrous sublety of emphasis and manner, that what humanity and virtu 
Ophelia took for madness w's in reality a violent untame- incentives to action 
able love that he knew cou'd not come to fruition, and that founder lessons of 1 
the unseemly outbursts of it which were manifisted to her than are set down it 
were quite compat bie with such passion without fur doing bis best to me 
ther reference. He may, in his wily method, have designed worial art and scen 
that Ophelia shoul | deem him md, Lut it was all put on, and Where ? 
the fact appetred in the acting by the fincst expression THE 
whereot language is capable. Almost, toa, in this scene, he People talk abou 
followed in his costume the picture of Hamlet's app<arance, ners and bad ways 
which Ophelia presents, when relating the particulars of it to best whipper-in of 
old man Polonious. . demur to the prop 


BOOTH'S STAGE PRESENCE. 

Mr. Bvoth is, as we sail, and as all the world knows, the 
very opposite of Mr. Forrest in size, form and voice ; in his 
E! nerul appear.uce an l in the range of his mental faculties. 
He is rather under than over the ordinary height of man, and 
possess s a thin and wiry, but elegant and gracefnl, figure, 
which he knows very wei] how to make tue most of upon 
the saze. His eyes are uncommonly fine—being large, 
black and full of intense expression. His “ orzan "—that 
is to say h's voice—is cipab'e of a wondrous sweet 
utt rance, and has fir wider scope than he usually puts it to 
in his elocution. His features are requ'ar, and what his lady 


A g Zoe X Mr. Booth also catches at this description to make on its ; 
admirers ca'] handsome, and tne whole face is tragic and set | angels fear to tread,” and this is the case here precisely. f e lively Hamlet nae ae usual tosee uno tothe ne Poe 
> i aj i i - į Hamlet is the list role that even the most cultivated act Warrant azar ee i Pen ind bave immenst 
oft by voluminous black hair. The nose of itself is a mas- | Hamict is : moss eu tivated actor | the stage And indeeq there is nothing in the character it- i mostly a paid : 
terpiece, and wor.h ull the money; tor its like is not. should attempt to play, for, to understand it, one must if 2 ify the traditionary Hamlet on stilts with whi 7. Pa. 
EOF Ss ACTOR bave a long background of thought to start from. In fact SEIE NOME Stha tramon y a bu ‘ ite aur hetis convir 
BOOTH THE 2 i 3 . is ak t intreinp tor : 
. . ? Hamlet is one of those unique characters who are invested we are all so familiar, and ee ise eee es soul sickness; wt 
Take him for all in all he is not only a presentable person | With a sort of infinity, and may be made infinitely rich and these stage proprietis in order to secure amore natural cannot talk ag thi 
upon the stage, but a presence and a power, and full, moreover, | ; get as i y Prinee that Mr. Booth fell into chary! dis and fora long of bis lips,” but h 
i a forthe lali W 1l ber hi } indeed exhaustless of significance, as Goethe shows us, hile f Jerod th elnias ihoucli much abased in bs ' 8, 4 
i mag or lies. ’ r rely ; r A aes 2 d ples 
o:i magneti m a Sin p kea ; e oe Hs a according to the intcliectual discernment and spiritual vie BA t ae aeip a 5 tic poet is especi: 
RS ie een ae Re ston ene weulth cf the interpreter, Just as the © primrose on the | ™Sfortune—anc sooth a aes en E Srni” ia ttat he appeal 
Aa E ko s . GEE E a river's brim,” which is a “simple primrose” and no more, THE GHOST SCEN — wee diagrams,” as we 
of the Hee aa e te TE w i in Hamlet; but his] |. « Peter Bell, the Potter,” because there is nothing in him A good deal of technical fault has been found with his the story from fi 
P a reste. a 5 ʻ . i ” 
jiterpretation of the cuaracter naturally sug 3 sted a com- f o enhance its commonplace existence, becomes the symbol | ghost scene on the ramparts; but nothing can be finer or lore the Desder 
eaten see te ine pee ea Sie a ie of the G ef truth avd rare beauty to the poet Wordsworth, because | Wore thrilling than h's play here, from first to last; nor does with flesh and t 
Chiles Fave UG laurei to anot ae laeatre was crowded | i.e brings to its swect sanctuary an immeasurable wealth of | tbe criticism on the soliloquy delivery apply here at all. drama to play it 
every night taat he pl a all the wit an] fashion of the sympathy, wherewith to interpret the meaning of its divine This is perlect acting ; and, indeed, touching the soliloquy, factas a man 
me hub; a a ee ae pena oe : us oracles and clothe it with music and poetry. we may say that, after the royal triumph of his Boston ın- i sion charms us, 
a profe es'onal lady-k:ller he could not have done the busi- z . : : 2 i t wir at j | i 
E mere aid a as an “in lividual” conscious of | ` Hamlet will bear all the burdens of human interpretation, EE T eie Siw ae play ae ee eed aie ere 
uis rower than he dill “ » ond i ,. | and if anybody has wit enough to ask any new questions, meng In 8 parucu APICES : a ea = 
is power than he dil asa“ person’ and an actor who was A ; , pitched in a loftier key, not only without losing its THE 
u»ron-cious of it. He slew them al, aud put every male dere i po daube that he willansirer tuem: - Bootli's Bostaa effect of reality, but immensely enhancing it. It was the 
. =E . . : u N a H 
man ii Pesteminte mouraing. There never was sudh i playing of it was, as we thought at the time, rather crude, a y There is inde 
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fimalz hubbnb before in any theatrical teapot and in parts somewhat affected. He made some new rad- sorrowiul wail of a soul agonizing with its own thoughts, rice which 1 


4 ; : E which long to pierce the infinite and grasp the secrets of the üri dl 
ER : F ings, which were regarded as improvements, elucidating the iz i ; TETAN 
Bo tù w-s then a young man, good-looking enough—like | 2” f S > p Dfa g eternal world, painfully questioning the kere and the here- ities and vilene 
Jaai d Wik and all tl t of the Bocths |“ xt better thin the old readings. But we do not remember x : 
Uus, an iixes and & ne rest of the Bocths] after; wandering forever upon the margin of the eter- rete, aiming a 
-inlra risa:ys not a lille vain also. which is likel | | What they were, and cannot speak for them. We do know, : ae P ate, ER 
ari rep rh siys nos a ie vain also, WHICH i8 likely ani : i ios ee nal shore; longing for death, but dreading still to die; not ting of societ 
eee usable however, that no young Apolio in cleric co:tume could have t itself ad it urnose ihe elare rof abell g x 
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HOW THE LADIES MADE LOVE TO BCOTH AS HAMLET luoked more bewitching than young Booth upon this occa- pba cic aa sce O ek ao i may not be s 


and faith and trust blotted out ot its barren life. The effect 
was now electrical ard shot, thrilling wiih fire, through all 
the pulses of the Llood. So rauch diffrence is there between 


3:00, as he enacte l the part of the interesting Prince. And 
as we said, it took with his audience. He won immense 
fame by it, and was the talk of the hub day and night con- 
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I was m st'y the women’s fault and not his—for they 
m d:l veio lin whether he weuld or not, wrote sonnet- 
ohs y simid cyebrows—even cald the attention cf the 
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cc a ealvirelined Bostoni hey , tinually. He was followed by crowds of fashionable people, ite IES and eee reality oe Tee al sympathie 
mor pi tsly in cline ostonjans to the young Roscius— | snd hundreds of pious old gentlemen and Calvinistic old consideration oto iab, hieme ennd: vitted suy Aass may worehip 
ht cmert as o ishing phenomenon” of the “ wronged and lidies, who plumed thems:lves upon being the “elect — feelings. R 
nepr ciiet sg ” which the folks were then living in”— | and wees wont to sit in church, purring wid great compla- It is doubtless true of Mr. Booth wh it the critics mean to The 
ind le. usin then, like the Ttalian beggars, to “do good to hi a : : p say of him when they assert that he is a“ purely intellectual stage | 
$ 3 7 : : i cency, while the parsons damned sinners. Even these nt . $ ; uk tobe nol 
f thems ne” by dropping their ha’penny into the entreating | |. as who lind never: by inside a thestre befi _ | actor.” According to the highest meaning of these words 
u hal ca E est AAS SOs PRN Aa yl E __£ | pious ones, who had never been inside a thestre before, ex- i eee > b heard-of reva 
wt and grig to see “how divinely” he did it? He played | o pt, perhaps, to attend a missionary meeting, went to sce they could not accord to him higher praise. For to be an th 
ai wan a irent vole at that time, but he did the most mischief Booth hecanse he was súdia “ioral performer ” and “nice intellectual actor one must be able to grasp his part in all its fea 
wih bis imlet, The graceful young figure of the actor}. ioe ar aeien aai ae . | meanings, significances and bearings; to take it all to pieces, ud be de 
a a me : young man,” they said, and in “every way worthy of Chris- í ANRA p tletnity of d 
wis jut the thing to impersonate that “ interesting tian patronage.” All which was no doubt true as it were, and resolve it into its attributes—that they may ee ( 
yo ng milksop the Piince of Denmark,” as Teufelsdroch in $ seal be recast in his individual mould and stamped with oT any teac] 
calis iin, to the horror of the cows and the disgust of the BOOTILE HAMLET GREATER TRAN: FORREST.S: his genius in his own embodiment of them. It is to inform pit dees, if 
iishi mind'd. At that period, too, Mr. Bcoth had not ex-] It is, at all events, certain that Booth’s Hamlet was the | his characters with the highest life they are capable of al infi: 
com ut seated the traditionary cloak and the open shirt-col- | best on the American stage. There was no comparison be- | sustaining by the aid of the highest light which he possesses, vein, Pay 
jar, an I, it we rememocr rigltly, he wore also the old black | tween it and Mr. Forrest's presentation of the same charac- | and thus to restore acting to its true position as the highest trice; ham 
7” ha’ ond plnmes. He was the very man bimselt therefor ,} ter. This actor did his best to be refined and courtly, and | of the reproductive arts, if so we may call it. We have not Ne Duska agy 
i the ludics said; and, being good judg-s, they ought to know. | trica hard to make the Prince look like a gentleman, and | such a glut of intellect on the stage that we can atford to Parson faig 
FORREST’S INAMLET. Hos aarp oe saan ee e abuse : a fur being “ wy aaa h a i little ere 
: ae 3 signaily failed, a aat his Ham e | more of the same civit, good apothecary, would vastly im- + bry 
Tt was the acting, however, wl e par fi - ; hi; ; Ha i a 
meee is Ve aed Pa moe poney ae passed anywhere for a big butcher, dressed up in his Sunday | prove the dramatic constitution and gereral health. be ofen his 
his part and were anxious to soca Booth and he Sint of binek gorig A pietursaping: Mew cul pot oy BOOTH A BUREEY INTELLECTUAL ACTON Wine iva 
ugr ed to difer. It is certain that in ap carance Booth had Loony derent menanrement;butinsiated-tpon ils Tul inche; What is intended, however, by this designation is, we sup | ; mala Of fig 
th wanlvantace otor kis bie Broce ata ae ij and was as thick round the body as one of Don Quixote's | pose, that Mr. Booth reverences the intellect so much that, | Roomy ary 
i > a ea ad i BAe oe T Gas 1g ee wipdmills, and about as tall as the sails thereof; whereas } as Emerson says, he is well nigh dead to the social relations, w The vere 
wine a i è 7 $ å $ x : 2, $ : : ‘ i 
Proe EAE p ayena as hi o umes f Booth was every inch the Prince, and “ no mistake.” or to the feelings and passions. If so, there 1s some truth in {OF the n 
and so spoiled the poetry of the Prince’s externals. Neither tho allesation which Mr. Booth will do well to look to. His i Btn»: 
could Mr. Forrest's voice—although it was a mighty scare EVERY INCH THE PRINCE. Stis iatite: nad kè ho H i eni paS it al l ral { 
‘ babe “ organ’—gruff and, at times, like the “grating of | We were very agreeably disappointed at his ertire con- > , POORE AS EADE tec Syn ( E aty 
i wog n 7 ; 3 eae events, he clearly desires, above all things, to be, what in | Š 
heli's gates”—full of “harsh thunder,” as Milton describes | ception of the part. It was subjective throughout, and a led be peally- 14. the thaeeal Aaa i ; w Fg 
them in “ Paradise Lost’—deep, too, and going down to | very fascinating performance. There was no attempt in it ace y ! SECO! ERENCE | wire 
double “ G” below tbe line in its own natural capacity, with- | to please the gods by noisiness, and make the thunder of clo- BOOTHS AMBITION TO EXALT HIS PROFESSION. E Uoti 
out the aid of a cold purposely caught by standing half an f cution challenge the thunder of applause ; but the actor was | He has given all he is, and has, and may have in i ea 
hour in tho horso pond to enable him to pitch it—Mr. For- f lost in his character, and all that he said and did was natural | perspective, to the accomplishment of this high am- Ẹ. ten a 
rest's voico, we say, could not “put up” its music in Booth’s f anl fitting, and seemed to proceed from within outward, as | bition. And although iun certain parte he is the very T w Iie 
“ hea l"-quarters, or in any way matoh bis fine pliancy and f the upshot of the feeling of the moment, and of the situation | impersonation of fiery, impetuous, passionate feeling, a ys 
awectness, and of the progress of events. It was a real Hamlet that we 


i a8 { 
which, for the time being, ridcs roughshod over all the a ' 
saw, and in some important particulars of art we think it was | considerations of resuaint and prudence, yat he never T 
tar superior to hig present pi rformance. leta go the reins of his intellectual guidance, but bis wildest 

IMPERFECTIONS IN THE PLAYING. energ zings are controlled by his will and the laws of art | Cre) 
Ita chief fault luy in an occasional lack of dignity and em- | Nevertheless, highly as we estoem his Hamlet, which ia the 


Besides which, Booth nimed at, and, to a certain extent. 
ach eved, originality iu his iaterpretation of the character 
He looked it to begin with, and that was a great point 
gained, for thereby he wou tho sympathies of his auditors 
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most plastic of all his performances, and perfect as it îs in ` but what Christ himself put in it, and that is love. His‘ shines even unto the weet, or cames in the clouds of heaven, 
respect to every intellectual charm that can be made for it, religion was love. “One otuer commandment! give unto even as you hare secn the Ancient of drys or the old man 
we are very decidedly of opinion that a strong admixture yon, that ve love one another.” “Do unto others as you go? In putting off the old man with bla deeds, we may seo 
ef red blood into those pallid, blue veins, would tell vastly : would have others do unto yeu, for this is the lyw and the at the same time how the new man is to be Fans in the new 


epon its activities and genera! life. 


prophets.” And tis * -ing the case, what is to hinder Chris- - song cf the Lamb, so anciently elain, from the foundation of 


There is no living actor who understands his professien tianity from assuming a dramit:c form, and the player's the world, and qnite as old as that same old serpent called 
better than Mr. Booth, or whose by-play is so significant books becoming a complete body of divinity” It to love one | the Devil and Satin, who, in the rola of the heaven, Coceiv- 
and inimitable. It is half the battle. If silence be a great another be the sum total of the rel'gion of Jesus, why cannot | eth the whole world. Abraham, or Kronos, saw that samo 
Gol, as the great Scotch cynic says it is, then the actor's this beautiful idea be reprsent lin plays. Nay, if it come | old Lamb caught in a thicket by his horns, and made of him 


by-pliy ia the most eloquent ef all its dumb children, and to that, do not the Shakesp are tn dramas represent it in end- 


Mr. Booth is the supreme master of it. . 


We are indebted to him, also, for a very noble ambition, 
one of the grandest vet born of modern civilizition, the am- 
bition of restoring the legitimate, and especiilly the Shake- 
spesrean drama, and of rooting out the demoralizing spec- 
tacalar representations which are fast destroying the iati- 
lect and the conscience of the American people. If our, 
philanthropists and our statesmen, and the Christian minis- : 
ters of our time, could but wake up to a sense of the mighty 
induence of the stage for good or for evil, they would be the . 
first to welcome’ Mr. Booth’s enterprise as the friend of : 
Where shall we tird such powerful ' 
incentives to action of all sorts? Where sball we learn pro- 
founder lessons of truth and charity, justice and wisdom, 
than are set down in the page of the drama that Booth is | clergymen could only see the theatre as Dr. Bellows se's it, 
doing his best to make us reverence by all the aids of pic- 
torial art and scenery that he can devise and command ? 


humanity and virtue. 


Where ? 
TNE PULPIT AND THE STAGE. 

People talk about the pulpit as the best mender of man- 
ners and bad ways extant, and hold up the parson as the 
best whipper-in of sinners to the folds of heaven; but we 
demur to the proposition, and give the palm, in this respect, 
tothe stage. Poets are the best Jawgivers and reformers, 
and have immense advantages over the pulpit orator, who 


cause he is convinced of the truth of his remedies for any 
soul sickness; whereas the poet is aiways in earnest, and 
cannot talk as the pulpit man so often does, on the “ outside 
of his lips,” but his heart must speak for him. The drama- 
tic poet is especially privileged over all other moral teachers, 


diagrams,” as well as to the ear, and we see the progress of 
the story from first to last, and learn to hate the Lagos and 
love the Desdemonas. For the moment a truth is invested 


with flesh and blood and sent out into the world of thei over us, and assume to be so much better than we are that 


é : Whether this idea of merging a worn-out and vastated 
is mostly a paid advocate, and des not always plead be-i Church with the stage ever entered into Mr. Booth's head or 


, would gain nothing by the motion as the Church exists at 
l present. But Mr. Booth’s enthusiastic devotion to his pro- 
: fession and his attempt to revive the old love of the people 


| for the real drama instead of fostering a taste for the vapid 
in that he appeals, as Lord Bacon says, to the eye “in living | 


a sacrificial atonement as the Lamb of God. Kronos, too, 
less variety of ways alrevdy? It mizht be necessary, how- | was the feeble old man io the planet Saturn, and was the 
ever, to introduce Mrs. Hinna Mere in the place of Shake | 8¢me*as Moloch, Chicur, or Remphan, to whom the He- 
speare on Sundays, her religicus dramas being so unexcep- | brews sometimes Facrificcd as the star of their God, as per 
donable, sweet, and so eminently adapted to the somnolent | Amos. In some of his modes of being he was not so feeble 
minds of the fashicnable Church goers. as would appear, but was the “Strength of Israel,” by pre- 
THE RESURRECTION OF THF STAGE. serving the ancient ways. He had a status as the ancient 
Sid, the Lord cf the Sabbath Day, to whom it was conse- 
crated, and as Sabaoth he wis the Lord God of hosts, end 
is often confounded in the One who was divided in Jacob 
and scattered in Israel. This horoscope of the heaven was 
in accordance with the time-tables of the old astrologers. 
As the Lord God of hosts in the San-type, he had as many 
If, therefore, instead of preacbirg against the theatre and | heads and urins as Briarius, cach head with the teven cyes 
‘dubbing it “etink-pot” and the “mouth of hell,” our dainty | of the Lord, and each outstretched arm like the flamirg 
sword of chernbim, which turned every way to keep the 
and would take a lesson from the players’ art in the reading | tree of life. When he came from Sinai, and rose up from 
: of the Word and in the delivery of their discourses, it wouid | Seir, and shined forth from Mount Paran, he had ten thou- 
| be very considerable of a feather in their caps. And if the | sand saints in his Godhead, and in his rigùt hand a fiery law 
| old Church must exist as well as the theatre, why can they | for them. 
‘not shake hands? Their interests are surely identical, at all The dcified attributes, the personations or angels in Jewry, 
, events when they are beth in their highest element, for they | differed only in names from the gods and gc ddesses in Gen- 
| both aim at the reformation of manners, habits and morals, | tiledom. Though there were Lords many and Gods many, 
| and try to make men obey the golden rule. there was but one God who included all the rest. As the 
BOOTH'S HORNETS. visible manifestation of the Most High the Sun was most 
aptly the day-star of body and soul, and Moses and the sev- 
enty elders needed not to have ascended a very high moun- 
tain to behold the God of Israel unless the Shekinah abode 
in a cloud. As the lightning or sun from the east, so the Son 
of Man cometh with clouds. He wouid probably have 
Marsaroth, Leviathan and Behemeth in his train, having eyes 
before and behind, and al! coming up in the wake of that 
questionable sky-damsel with flaming cheeks who did hom- 
age to Lucifer,son of the morning, as the bridegroom coming 
out of his chamber, for he too was the root and offspring of 
David, the bright and morning star. 


Says Muller: “ There is no word expressive of any abstract 


We may be sure at all events that there is a great resur- 
rection in store for the stage, whether it be near or far off; 
and Mr. Booth is a public benefactor in thus endeavoring, as 
i he has done, to restore the legitimate drama in his theatre. 


MERGING OF THE CHURCH INTO THE STAGE, 


not we are not prepared to say. ‘Tis certain the stage 


splendors and naked women of such spectarles as the 
“ Black Crook,” have raised a host of hornets about his ears 
who have done their worst and best to sting him to death. 
“Who are you,” they say, “to set yourself in authority 


drama to play its part, it is, for the time being, as genuine ; you must build a theatre in which to play what you call the | quality which had not originally a material meaning, nor is 


afactas a man or a woman in actual existence. The ilu- 
sion charms us, and the lesson taught by it in its contact 
with falsehood, treachery and malice, comes directly home 
to us with the vividness of reality. 


THE STAGE AS A PUBLIC INSTRUCTOR, 

There is indeed no height of moral and intellectual use and 
tervice which the stage may not a-pire to. When mankind 
are wiser and better, and the stage is purged ot its immoral- 
ities and vilenesses and puts on the white robes of righteous- 
ness, aiming alone at the exaltation of man and the enno- 
‘bling of society—a consammation devoutly to be wished, and 
may not be so far off as it seems—the pulpit, which even 
now exists upon sufferance, and has outlived its office and 
mission, will be superseded by the stage, unless a new church 

Should arise based upon intellectual convictions and univer- 
sal sympathies ot. mankind before whose blessed altars men 
may worehip once more in peace, unity and love. 


ADVANTAGE OF 8TAGE OVER PULPIT. 

The stage has great advantages over the pulpit, which oniy 
uk tobe nobly employed that they may bring about un- 
heard-of revolutions in the thinking, manpers and faith of 
the people. Life is certainly a very serious business and 
chould be deait with grandly, and as becomes a man with an 
eternity of duration before him. But it will not do any more 
tor any teacher to make a perpetual tragedy of it as the pul 
fit dces, if the teacher hope tg maintain his position and ex- 
tend his influence over the uprisen thinkers of the age we 
vein. Fancy the dreary sameness of the existing Church 
service; how,Sabbath after Sabbath, the old mechanism grinds 
ite hasks and calls it grain good for nourishment; how the 
parson flails away at the poor sinner as his apostolical pre- 
decessora had done before him for well nigh two thousand 
years; how, having broken his head and enraged his heart, 
he offers him salve of doctrine and sacrament of water and 
of wine to cure him, following slavishly the old dead for- 
mula of the Church as if it were alive,and making religion as 
gloomy and acrid as some billious dream of hell and Erebus. 
The very temple a place sacred to caste, and made luxurious 
for the rich who loil grandly on their velvet cushions and 
patronize God Almighty by their presence there, sure of 
heaven of course; for how dare the Lord send them to the 
nether regions when they drive to His house in a carriage 
and pay extravagant pew-rents, just to let Him see that they 
have not forgotten Him and are not too proud to be called 
Christians after His own style, even if He were a poor carpen- 
ter; taking good care, however, to keep their worshiping 
shop select and fasbionable, providing no seats for the poor 
man, and thus excluding him from the place! Think of this 
doleful exhibition “week in, week out,” and compare its 

` micidal couree with the infinite variety and delightful play- 
falness of a dramatic representation, and ask yourself the 
question what is to hinder the stage from taking precedence 
ofthe pulpit as a moral teacher as soon as mere dogma shall 
have ceased to control religion, which is very rapidly taking 
place. For, dogma gone, there is nothing left of Christianity 


1 too! compelled that Hercules of an actor to strip himself of 
| his laurels, that he might pick them up and wear them; but 
| sublimely indifferent to the shining of that particular star, 


legitimate drarha? It won’t pay!’ You will find the | there in the ancient language any abstract deity which does 
old devil too deep for young Melanchthon—and serve you | not cling with its roots to the soil of nature. So, too, as per 
right! Are not the people fools and sensualists who love | St. Paul, the natural or material is first, and in correspond- 
dirt and dirty things and worship naked women and the | ence therewith, the spiritual is superinduced, or the physi- 
splendor of flashing legs upon the stage? And do we act cal and the moral the counterpart of each other. So well did 
amiss by getting up such spectacles and making the people | the spirit and the flesh agree, where one was not the other 
pay for them? To all which Mr. Booth makes no reply but could not be. Hence the resurrection of the Tody, and the 
lets his theatre speak for him. holding fast to the dry bones as the bird in the hand worth 
two in the bush of the nebula hypothesis with wide wings 
spread to be spiritually discerned. 
as foul a thunderbolt as ever was forged in hell by the Cy- Pa ease let ee ena he 
clops, could break his Brahminical calm, and urge him to | ancient tolé £o as to be seen, and then vanishing 
fling bolt for bolt. Mr. Moray is angry with Booth because from sight. i That tke unfleshed spirit may be seen 
he has won for himself the reputation of being the tragedian in mediumistic light, we have no doubt, but the ancients 
of America, and Edwina Forrest still alive! Itis an unpar- had many and Saioa wisdoms for doing the Worð, and 
conahle crime h in. 3, Booui;nò doubt, but HOW Was he to so leavened were these wisdoms in the iaterchangeable 
helpit? Hedid not come- the. bigliwaymän Over Forrest, representations, that the wisdom spoken among the perfect 
as Mr. Moray has come it over Booth, and come it strong, took the largest range of open vision. Sodom and Egypt 
were spiritually or enigmatically the land of darkness. As 
per Muller: “ The Sun is frequently represented as the aven- 
ger of dark crimes ;” and we may see, as per John, what a 
he set up for one of the heavenly bodies himself, and shone fleeing there was from the wrath of the Lamb. As the Son of 
grandly in his own light, until all the people saw it, and | fan came out of the East, and shined even unto the West, 
were glad, and he was, with one accord, set down as the ce- | so was he also called out of the Egypt, where, it may be, he 
lestial Christ of the American drama—as a luminary of the | « preached to the spirits in prison.” As per Cudworth: “ Tae 
first magnitude. ancients physiologized their religions,” and so completely do 
In what consisted the offence of this? Was there not | tne physical or natural and spiritual reflect each other, that 
room enough for two such mighty orbs in the immensities | it ig difficult to divide the sub from the super strata. When 
that Mr. Moray must turn star-killer, and do the business | the sun was in his fullest summer strength, how his wrath 
for Booth that Forrest might reign alone? And yet this is | 4, kindled, as he awakened as one out of sleep, as a strong 
precisely what Mr. Moray has attempted to doin a piece | man that shouteth by reason of wine. How he smote his 
which he calls “Booths Richelieu Reviewed,” and which | enemies in their hinder parts, and put them to perpetual re- 
we propose now to review. proach. And when he went down to the dark land, or into 
the heart of the earth, how he set on fire the foundations of 
the mountains, and burned to lowest he!] as the avenger of 
; : dark crime. As per Moses: “I will heap mischiefs upon 
The Root of the Matter, or the Bible in the Role of them—TI will send mine arrows upon fea burning them 
the Old Mythologies. "| with hunger and devouring them with heat. I will also send 
the teeth of beasts upon them, with the poison of the ser- 
pents of the dust.” 
Well was it said that “our God isa consuming fire,” for 
Jesus could be the “Iam” before Abraham was only by | so appeared the Sunin the sign of Leo, as a lion roareth, 
being the ‘‘ Ancient of days,” as one with the Sun and | “ there went up a smoke out of his nostrils, and fire out of his 
Father. Time, in Kronos’ signification, Abraham, or the | mouth devoured. He burned the heavens, also, and came 
was before the is in Him who “ was, and is, and is to come,” | down, and darkness was under his feet.” Those huge beasts 
the Father, Sun and Spirit in all things preluding the good | which swim the ocean stream, and St. John saw coming up 
time coming in the Elysian Fields or New Jerusalem, as | from the sea, or dark waters of the under world, make gocd 
‘spoken by the mouths of all the holy prophets which | mythology, but are rather questionable otherwise. 
have been since the world began.” When Kronos was as When the servants of David smote of Benjamin's and Ad- 
old as Zeus, Maller asks: “ Who does not think of the An- | ner’s men, so that three hundred and three score men died, 
cient of days? It was a name fully applicable to the Su- | there is a man to each degree of the solar circle; and in old 
preme God, the God of time, the eternal God.” time the five supernumerary daya, hours, etc., were known 


JOHN 8, MORAY'S TEAPOT HUBBUB. 
Not even John S. Moray, who cries out against Booth with 


[TO BE CONTINUVED.] - 


BY C. B. P. 


Sure enough, who does not think of the old man when | as ‘‘the sons of Sab"—the Kronos or Ancientof Days—old as 
the new Son of man, as the Sun comes from the east and I the Sun-God who dwelt between the cherubim, who, as 


Bi me Lae, 


So me eee 


2 BR 
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Wwioged wih the wind, did fly therewith: “and ke role 
upon a cherub and did fly; yea, he did fly upon the wings 
of the wiud”—nor less dil the “great wom:n” fy with the 
two wiags of a great eagle when she fled from the face of 
the serpent who sought to keep hir among bis spirits in 
prison. Ah, thut same old strpent! how he has kept the 
woman submerged even unto this day. How gloriously ap- 
peir the Rev. J. D. Fulton and other Right Reverends in 
Ged with Mos s aad Paul, p-lting the woman down, as in 
Æsvp's Fables the boys did the trogs. 
It was the Spirit of all things who had his tabernacle in 
the Sun—the Spirit of the Burning Bush and God of the 
coniuming fire, and not always ia such consummation as 
was devoutly to be wished. The Spirit of the Moon was 
“ tender-eyed,” but much was she blessed in the land of Jo- 
seph for the precious things she put forth. Tire trumpet 
was blown up in the new moon as a statue for Isracl and a 
law of the God of Jacob. This he ordaincd for a testimony 
in Joseph. And when she walked in brightness, or en panter 
of cloud, a voice from trump of Sinai was beard exceeding 
loud: 


Make 4 joyfal noise unto the Lord, a loud noise all the earth, 
For the moon fn land of Joseph has come to her new birth. 


world, and all our woe, with loss of Eden, till the Sun comis 
lis face is as the Sun and his raiment as the light, as no 


cloud said, t‘ This is my beloved Son” How the saints who 
escape the night serpent come out of great tribulation and } b 


or be transfigured with the Sun, as through the blood-bed of 
purple and scarlet he rises, and with the Britegroom com- 
ing out of his chamber, go up to the Jerusalem above and 
leave o'd Lucifer to fall from heaven. 


God in the signs and seasons for the fall and rising again of | t 


Saints in the Elysian Fields. But Michael, thcir prince, 


and his angels fight. The sons of Zemiah be too hard for 


them. 
ane eee" 


TO EVERY FRIEND OF EQUALITY. 


After reading this, the next thing you should dois tosend 
your names and those of your friends to be added to the 
petition on the eighth page, and if you have any desire to 
have the cause spread, enclose therewith one dollar, to be 
used fur that purpose by the committee. 

ARR ne 


THE FITNESS OF POLITICS FOR WOMEN. 


Theo siege of Troy is beginning to be understood as “a 
Magoiticent solar epic,” and Helen a damsel to be fought for 
a3 the body of Moses by Michael and the Devil. What was 
the ioot of Helen? Did she cling to the soil of nature while 
appearing among many other daughters cf God? Did she 
wa'k n parallel plane with eve, the great woman, and the 
Lamb? Wife in the root and offspring of David? or where 
did she come from? Was she part of that universal leaven 
that leavened the three measures of meal, or past, present 
an Ì future, which was, is and isto come? Did she havea 
squatter sovereignty in the Amen of the faithful and true 


witness, the beginning of creation of God’ And could she 
fetch a compass equal to the Dawn, ‘‘ who had a thousand 


names in ancient ]inguage because she called forth a thous- 
and different feelings in ancient hearts?” 


BY MARION MARTIN. 


No. II. 

Politics being the science of government, in the true ac- 
ceptation of the term, cannot surcly be unfit for women’s 
participation unless they are possessed of such angelic na- 
lures that the responsibilities and regulatiuns pertaining to 
humanity are a contaminatioa, and this, certainly, is not the 
idea had in view when 1t is objected that politics is unfit for 
women, for it is sagely decide.l that they shall be punisha- 
ble by the laws, the making and administering of which pol- 
itics is the science. 

But the common acceptation of the term politics, as gath 
ered from the mode in which it is at present exercised, pre- 
sents to the mind the idea of purty-spirit, office-seeking, in- 
trigue and fraud, with all their accompanying vices, such as 
drinking, swearing, smoking, fighting, gambling, etc.; and 
it is manifestly evid nt thit upoa this perverted coadition of 
the science these objections are founded. But look, ye who 
pres: nt such objections, what a degraded ideal this is. Is it 
worthy the Americin people, or is it ia keeping with the 
pr- sent stindard of civilization? If this is to be the stand- 
ard for our Governm-nt, Gol only knows what fate awaits 
it; for when a nation succu:nbs tu such corruption as its gov- 
ering principle, it must be near its fall t 

Looking upon this picture of moral depravity, who can 
tail to see that it is not in the scieace, neither is it in the 
privilege of engiging in it, but that it is in the position it o'- 
fers to the few tor se.f-iggraidisement, which stimulat: s 
man’s inordinate love of power, and which is manifested 
even in children in the boyish aspirations for the cognomen 
of “bu ly,” whicb rude nature is bre placedb eyondt he reach 
of wo nan’s counteracting influence. But if woman wasal- 
lowed a participation in the privileges and honors of politics, 
gallantry, wh'ch nature foress man to concede to her, 
woul.l check tais reckless ambition for power and supreni- 
acy and oblig2 him tə liy asile some of his self-sufficiency, 
here a3 els:where, out of mere civility; besides this, the pro- 
pansity being deficient in the nature of woman, wou'd flourish 
just the element wanted in pocitics to put to shame and do 
awiy with this corruption, while her innate refinement 
would give to ambition a more elevated object than mere 
love of power. 

Look ng at the objections to woman’s participation in pol- 
itics in the lignt of the vices that are its invariable accom- 
paniment, who can fail to see these are not necessary to the 
scieuce or the privilege of engazing in it; but that these, 
too, are the outgrowth of man’s ruder nature—the necessary 
accompaniment ot his superior courage and strength, leit to 
itself, unchecked and unabashed by woman’s refining pres- 
ence, Yet these very vices are presented as objections to 
wom ws pirticipation in political affairs, leat her refinement 
should be contaminated by coming in contact with them. 
What a climax of asurdity! Are not these vices that glare 
out so hideously in public life, beyond the sphere assigaed 
to woman, the very same that she has had to contend with 
in the waywardness of boyhood and youth? And are they 
not as the same that were held in check by her presence and 
refining influence in the domestic and social relations ?—and 
would they not vanish now a3 then were she only permitted 
to enter their forbidden haunts? 

In conclusion, we would say, no one would presume to 
advance these objections unless they have a very perverted 
idea of politics, or are fearful that men’s pct viceswill be 
destroyed, which event would be sad indeed, considering 
the zeal and pertinacity with which they have been culti- 
vated. 

And what is more, no one would make these vices a scare- 
Crow to frighten women from demanding the ballot, unless 
they have a false idea of women’s refinement, believing it 


O, orient damsels of the ancient days! 

How many times ten thousand were your ways 
For doing sons of God an1 Satan too, 

As hI among them to and fro went throagh. 
Taking a third of heaven's stars for fight, 


Which he in field could only set at night; 

For Michael—'' Strength of God —in Day-star rose 
And dealt ths Devil such tremendous blows 

That, spreading a‘) his wings in sore affright, 

He fied, aud with bin fled the shades of night. 

The last line Milton counted in the sum 

To make the Devil fee the wrath to come. 


The Devi} done for over land and res ; 

The Son triumphing and his people freo; 

The women sang him ju Jehovah's name, 

As war or love was kindled in the flames— 

Their tiinbrels, sounding to the crack of doom, 
- Awakened all the saints from out the tomb. 

No more a little sleep—no more of snoring— 

From aarcotio distilled fom eermon-buring. 


Bo Zion's daughters of the stern affray 

Sanz amorous ditties alla sammer’s day 

To sinooth Adonis, Thammnur or our Lord. 

For war or love they used the two-edged sword, 
If Sau) slew thoasande, David slew bis ten 

Of thous inda; and, of ail this host of men, 

The damscls sang them ae they fell down sluia— 
By change of bave they rose and fought again, 


For Jezebel my people would eedace, 

And ju her train bring up all hell broke loose ; 

And Balsam, too, with women tanked the Lord, 

Till Paiuebas pinned Cosby with a sword. 

Toen from the childreu the Lord's wrath was tarned— 
No longer to the lowest hell it burned— 

Nor old foundations more he eet on dre; 

But all the women sang an octave bigher. 


When Samgon, with the Jaw-bone of nn asa, 

A thousand slew upon the sky of brass, 

The San at summer solstice in that eign, 

With etrange fire from the Lord came down maligo, 
And flery-Nylog serpents flew around, 

And scar’d the people in a deadly wound, 

Tul one of brass was made to cure instanter, 
Similia similibus curanter. 


The daughters of Moab, like the daughters of Zion, sang 
madrigals to the shining one, and to the virgin of the morn- 
ing and eveaiug twilight, the tender-eyed as well as Leah 
and the moon. Says Mr. Cox: * Perfectly natural and 
murvelously beautiful and true, we see the lonely evening 
twilight die out before the coming night, but when they 
saw this, they snid the beautiful Euridike had been stung by 
serpent of d uwaness, and that Orpheus brd gone to bring her 
bick {rom the lan lof the dead. We see the ligbt that bad 
vanished in tue West reappear in the East; but they said 
that Eurydiko was now reiurning to the carth, And as this 
tender lgat is seen no more, they said that Orpheus bad 
turned round too soon to look at her, and so was parted 
from the wife whom he loved so dearly.” Says Muller : “ Not 
only do meaningless legends receive by this process a mean- 
ing und a beauty of their own, but some of the most revoli- 
ing features of classical mythology are removed, and their 
true purport discovered.” 


Ba, too, the Bible will have many of its revolting features 
removed when we learn to read iu the true spirit of its my- 
thology—wheu the vail of the letter is lifted from Moses, 
the Prophets and the Gospels, and the babes in Christ be 
ready to go forward and partake of the strong meat. 
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How aptly does that same old serpent of darkness, who | to be that spurious kind of virtue that must be secur: d from 
stung Euridike, become one with him who is called Devil | contact with impurity to maintain iis integrity—a Nght that 
and Satan; who s:ung Eve and brought death into the | will be extinguished when placed where it can benefit the 
world—a jewel that will be tarniehcd when exposed to pub- 
up to regain the blissful seat and this Man restore us. How | lic gaze. 


If woman's refinement is only the result of the degraded 


fuller on carth can whiten it. How the voice from the|and dependent position assigned to her it is purchased at a 
tearful price, and if it can be so ensily contaminated it is 


ut & spurious article and not worth the pains taken for ita 


have their robes washed white in the blood of the Lamb, | preservation. 


In view of these facts is it strange that women proffer 


their services to right these wrongs? When we consider 
the sad confusion into which politics has been betrayed by 
man’s exclusive rule, principle having been sacrificed for 
O, the depths of Satan among the sons and daughters of fame, honor bartered for office, and merchandise made of 


be ballot, should they longer keep silent, and that too in 


many in Israel. How like Pluto he doce the domains of | the very face of ruin and under the conviction that there is 
the underworld, yet seeking to compass the camp of the |a refining, ennobling element wanted in politics, that 
woman's finer nature, intuitive perception and aptness for 
held with them, as per Daniel, and in vain did the Dragon | moral t:uth can alone supply, and knowing, as they do, 
that this is the only department of public life that presents 
such a picture of moral corruption, because it is the only one 
from which women have been so exclusively debarred ? 
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WASHINGTON REPORT. 


We have had numerous applications from various parties 


for the report of the procecdings of the Central Women's 


Suffrage Bureau, held at Washington, March 3. 

For such report we are indebted to Mrs. R. C. Dennison, 
which is as follows: 

Wasnineton, March 4, 1871, 
Woopuv i, & CLAFLIS’S WEEKLY: 

A meeting of the Central Women's Suffrage Bureau was 
held yesterday afternoon, in the lecture-ruom of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 

Mrs. B. A. Lockwoou called the meeting to order and 
Mrs. Paulina W. Davis was called to the chair. 

The Lal! was well filled with ladies, and a few gen \cmen 
came in toward the Close of the meeting. 

Mrs. Davis, in calling the meeting to order, said that she 
hoped that, as usual, the utmost freedom of expression of 
opinion would be indulged in. 

Mrs. Lockwood then arose and siid there were two q 
tions which she hoped would receive the consideration of 
meeting. One was the establishment of a 

CLASS IN LAW 8TUDIES 


for Jaties by the Free National University, and the other 

was the printing, in a cieup, complete form, the Constitu- 

tion of the United States, tuat every woman in the land 

might be able to obtain and read it. She said that there 

was not now a complete copy, with all the amendments, ex- 

lant, that she was able tu tind, exc pt the one published in 
HORACE GREELEY'S ALMANAC, 


and ehe thonght that it was the duty of this meeting to take 
sume action in the matter. 

Professor Wedgwood was then called upon to make a 
statement in relauion tu the law class lor ladies cetublsned 
in the univers.ty of which he was a professor, lle siatd 
1h it the class had already been e-tablisued, and thut a large 
number ot women were in at endauce, and wat tu sccul- 
modate all who desired to attend they were going to opens 
new Class. He ssid tuat in the National University women 
had the same privileges as men. 

MRS. M. C. CARNER 


was the next speaker, and said that a woman had made ap- 
pheation-for a professorship in the medicul department of 
Howard University, an J she desired to get the scuse of the 
meeting upon tue mater. She said tuis lady was a graduate 
ofa Naw York college of high stantiug, and bad uso 
yradusted fiom the University of Berlin, Germany, and was 
in asl respects a most Competent physician, anu se was ex- 
c.elingly anxious that tue chair in iLe cullege suould be 
secur d ty her with the same standing in all respects as gen- 
ulemen professuis. The protessorship, she said, would cost 
$400. She hoped the meeting would take sowe action in 
regard to this muter. 

Mrs, Davis said this was a matter that came home to her 
persovally, Sue hud, twenty years ago, longed to become a 
physician, and had gone ull over tse country seeking admis- 
sion to different coliezes, but was turned away, anu now to 
see 

A WOMAN PROFESSOR OF MEDICINE 


in a college would to her be ẹ glorious sight. i 

Mrs. Lockwood then offered the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the ladies uf the Centrat Woman's Suffrage Union most 
heartily indoree the idea of eetabishing a medical prof seorsuip, to de 
filled by a wowan, ut Howard University, and that a committee be ap 
pointed by thie meetiug whose duty it wili be to raise funds for purchas 
ing the eame. ` 

Tue committee was appointed as follows: Mrs. M. T. Cat- 
ner, Mrs. B. A. Lockwood, Mrs. 8. A. Edson, Mrs. C. B. 
Winslow and Mrs. Archibald. 


MRS, BENATOR STEARNS, 


of Minnesota, then arose, and said that she desired to offer a 
resolution that dceply atfected every woman interested in 
the cause of woman's suffrage. She hoped it would be con- 
curred in by the meeting, It was as fulluws : 

Be it Resolved, That we bonor Victoria C. Woodhull for her five fateh 
lectual ability, her courage and independence of character, her liberality 
aud high moral worth, aud since her every word and lvok avd act im- 
presees ue with the conviction that she is profoundly in earnest, we feel 
that for thie eurnestuees and feurlessuces we, ae wunen, owe her a debt 
of gratitude which we can only repay by working with aud for ber with 
our while hearta. 


The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

A general discussion was then entered into upon the con- 
dition of the woman's suffrage movement, Dr. Mary Walker, 
Mrs. Carner, Mrs Archibald, Mrs. Ricker, Mrs. Bariow, Mrs. 
Lockwood and others taking part, the points advanc.d, te- 
pecially those in relation to association together in poliical 
matters, 

Mrs. Davis snid, that as the meeting was about to clwe, 
she hoped that the subscription would be opene? for the 
purchase of the medical professorship, before alluded to, 
that any present might be allowed the privilege of subscrib- 
ing to the object. 

ra. Lockwood prepared a subscription list, and about 
$100 was subscribed, when the meeting adjourned. 
R C. Denison. 
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[CONTINUED FROM NINTH PAGE.) 


gament as co-t.ct, whici we cheertully do, we stii] claim it 
as one ia favor of Iree tra le ; thus, wh-reas the revenues are 
more faithfully collected uad ra small duty than a large 
one, thurcfure the laws are more justly executed, and tax- 


ation falls more where it is inten led that it should full. 


Turning, bowever, to a lar.er experience thin any we 
have yet hal, we fin! that oa referring ¢> the revenue col- 


itel by the Eazlish Government in 1847 from the free 


tale policy an! rediction of duties in 1846, Sir Charles 


Wood ssid: * For the first time in the memory of any per- 
goo conversant with financial matters, ic Las been unneccs- 
auy to have recourse to d -ficien -y bills, there being a bal- 
ance of £9,009,0)0 in the treasury.” 

This is a most remarkale statement, that the most notable 
year of Irve-tra le policy shoul | pro luce a ple hora of revenue 
previou-ly unk 10w t > the then living »t tesmen, is a circum- 


stine and one to waich we would call the particular atten- 


tion of protzction’sts. From a retura mide to the English 
House of Commons ia 1950, it apprars that the average 
amount of duty col ected on corn in Enghind, under a pio- 
uctive tarif, covering the twenty years preceding 1847, was 
£373,599, while the amount collected under the first year 
of the geieral free trad> system was £515,814, or nearly 
two-thirds greater. This azin is strongly corroborative 
evid-nce of the superiority ot free trade, even as a policy, to 
produc: revenue, aud meet the necessitivs of the Govern- 
ment. 

A still later rotura dem onstrates that from 1841 to 1851 
import duties in Eazlind to the amount of £590,000,009 were 
repealed, the result beiny an incre ise in the amount of rev- 
eau? collected to th: extent of £ 1,726,000. 

Io the tace of these facts it would be positively amusing, 
were it not so injurious, to heir journalists and politicians 
advance protectionist theories. We will defy any one of 
these gentlemen to point out to us a single case wherein a 
relaxation of either probibitory or protective duties has not 
reduced the cost and increased the consumption of the arti- 
cle so relieve l, and increase! the revenues from that article 
to the Governme nt. 

We have taken our statistics from English experience, 
because we have no domestic experience, and certainly 
should not refuse to consider and apply that which the 
practice of oth2r nations may point out as most desirable and 
beneficial. The ground we have traveled over is not merely 
an exceptional year or two, but covers at least twenty-five 
of the most eventful free trade vs. protectionist years in the 
his'ory of the world. 

We have given every tabular statement laid before the 
Eaglish Government upon this question, and, without one 
tingle exception, they point to the benefits in every particu- 
lar of free trade—as national policy—as tbe most encour- 
aging and conducive to the growth of manufactures—as the 
most desirab'e fur the working cla:ses—for the creation of 
national wealth, and even for the production of revenue. 

—— m E M 
HINTS TO YOUNG LADIES: 
OR, 


LIFE, MANNERS AND SCHOLARSHIP. 


In a previous article I introduced to you the subject of 
womanly manners and culture, and it has been suggested to 
me that I sùuould continue and ıliborate it. A lady witbout 
fine minners is like a roso without perfume, for manners are 
the aroma of character as well a3 the flower thereof. I notice 
that our young ladies, inheriting the love of reedom that be- 
longs to the rac :, the soil and the Constitution, are too apt 
to pre-ume up on their freedom, and run into a certain liw- 
lessness ot behavior which has a smack of the freebvoter in 
ft, and is io no wis? befitting to them or a tractive to genile- 
meu. Noone admires more than I do a brave, self-reliant 
worn who lias passed through the fires of persecution and 
the “ baptism of sorrow,” anl become a law to herself, lead- 
ing a life uatr imm-lled by custom, prejudice and the eff te 
tralitions of society, and obedient only to her own high and 
pure soul. Buta life without law or even the wholesome 
and beautiful restraint which springs from the ilea of ladylike 
decorum in the intercour-e of women or with the opposite 
sex is the lowest coudition to which human savagery can 
sink. 

But even in what is called “ good society ” there is far too 
much of license permissible ia the manners of lalies. They 
are loud, dem mstrative, defi nt, and their conversation often 
as actentifically puzilistic as the prize ring; “ hitting” and 
“countering,” putting one another into “ chancery ” and the 
like, and not untrequently ending in real ill-foeling, if not in 
downright quarreling. But n lady is never loud, never de- 
monstrative. Bhe is an is'and, girt about by an impassible 
barr.er of fine manners and svif-re pect. In her presence 
there is always un cvening atmosphere of serenity and calm. 

One never secs her rush laughing and boisterous into a room 

where thero is company assembled, nor does she rudely force 

herself into the conversation, denying this and sneering at 
that opinion and m king berseif generally disagreeable. She 
is the opposite of all thit. She bas been well bred and edu- 

cated, and her manners are ethic. Rudenoss is simply im- 

possible to her, and sho is a Christian more than rhe knows. 

Lat there bs a3 much hearty good-will expressed between 
friends or acquaintances as their mutual neirnoess or dear- 
ness may warrant, but aveld extravagance and the affecta- 
tion of display. Young ladies should be very circumspect 
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vielet; for there is po swe tne-s in their sex like modesty 


we would have them do unto us. 


pliyers, “ I pray you, avoid it!” 


and knowledee; for duty is the highest law. 


for gcod is herself the greatest loser. 


are the attributes of good manners. 


the pupils with knowledge. 


so many beautiful mechanical dolls. 


comes maidens and women. 


In school you get the foundation of that knowledge which 
And when you leave it, you 
None of us ever 
Jearned much at school; but it is of incalculable importance 
that all should get the right basis and bias at school, so that 
when a scholar leaves he shall have chart and compass to go 


is to make your characters. 
will have to study on your own account. 


by, and a good cargo on brard. 
I have said that all school learning, even the best, does not 


amount to much, and you will find this is true when you 


have lelt school; that is to say, if you continue your educa. 
tion afterward, as I sincerily hope every one of you will on 
vour own account. You will have, indeed, to study a gria 


deal if you truly desire to make the best of yourselves und to 
move creditably in cultivated society. Good manners, as 
we have sven and said, are of immense importince in society» 


but these are not all, and can never make vp for kttercd de 
ficency. You must not only be well bred Jad.es, but intelli- 
gent and well-in‘ormed ladies, able to take a mode:t and 
intelligent part in lettered conver-ations. I have no time, 
and it may be just now that you have not the inclination te 
listn to me if I had, to map out a course of reading for you. 
such as would equip you for the tournaments I have speken 
of, but I ought not to Jet this opportunity pass without tell- 
ing you that a general acq intance with English literature 
is indispensable to every lady's education. ; 

I am well aware how great this subject, as a study, is, and 
what long and close app ication it requires Lefure any on: 
can siy he has even a fair knowledge of it. But there ar 
books which will render this study net only easy, comp ua- 
tively speakiny, but intensely interesting, Tuero is Cham- 
Lers' Cyclopedi« of English Literature for one, an l Craike's 
History for another. The po.tical literature, at all events, 
will prove attractive to you, commencing with Chaucer an. 
nding with the modcra ports. 

Sce bow ocasy it is to get acquainted with the pocts. Be- 
gin, as I said, with Chaucer, then take Shakespcare as the 
great re pri sentative of tLe buman intellect and imagination 
in Elizabi th's time, and find out the pocts and dramatists of 
bis age, and read will all you can find of their works, if it 
bu only in extracts, such as Chambers gives. You will thu» 
have a good idea of the Shukesperean era, the Augustan cre 
of our literature. Then take Milton and find who were h's 
contemporaries, and master them. Then go to Pope, who 
has made a very distinctive era, and nota very grand one 
Pass then to Cowper and Burns, who were the heralds of 
our modern literature, with its new life and power. How 
new, you will discover best by finding out, first of all, how 
ol l, imbecile and pedantic the ports of the Pope era were. 

You can take the same course precisely with the prose 
writ re, and range round the representative men of cach age 
the philosophers, historians, statesmen, easayists and the 
rest. 
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in their belavior ; not bold and talkative, but modi st, 1 ke a 


It is immoral to be rud‘, an | violates the fundamental law 
of our religion which comman 's us to do unto o‘hers as 
It is rudeness to answir 
with al ering countenance or in a rough tone of voice—ull 
jostiing of persons, practical jokes, insisting upon preference 
in mitters of place—-all loud tdking, d'srespectful words, 
ockoanes, hugbtur at personal deformities and peculiari- 
tics, and whatever else is evil in the category—are mavifis- 
tations of rudeness, often of something worse, as having a 
deeper seat in the mor ıl nature; and, us Hamlet says to the 


If we respi ct ourselves, we shall respect others, and yield 
to them all rightful courtesies ard we in our turn may r- 
cive the like from tuem. And even if they make us no 
rı turn it is our duty to act by them according to our light 
It matters 
little in the spiritual sense whether we receive change lor 
our heavenly coin or-not; let us be sure that we, at least, 
i-sue no counters which are not intrinsic gold, the ring 
whercof shall turn the very air to music. Whoso renders evil 


And this fine bearing, this beautiful demeanor, which 
makes life so pleasant and poetic, is more or less within the 
reach of every one. All can be kind and gentle; forbearing; 
not hasty to provoke ; charitable of failings; in honor pre- 
fering one another; in love helping one another; for these 


You will sce by the general tone of what I have hitherto 
said to you that I think very little of erfernat accomplish- 
ments when they aro nothing more than external; when 
they are mercly stuck on to the character like a piece of up- 
holstery ; and I have said that all meretricious adorn- 
ments play the wearer false, and are sure to drop off like 
peacock’s feathers, and leave the poor jackdaw bare, and 
make him a laughiog-stock. Nor do I care for education, so 
cal'ed, which is merely mechanical, and sceks only to cram 
If that were the be-all and end- 
all of education, I see no good of the soul, and think it might 
very well be dispensed with, ay an unncessary expenditure of 
divine power ; and young ladies, might just as well have been 
But, as I understand 
education, it does not mean cramming with the dry bones of 
learning, but developing the faculties of mind, and the sympa- 
thies and affections of the heart. So that what you learn is for 
the higher prospect of culture—is to be absorbed by you as 
nourishment as a great stimulus to your facultics—to make 
you think wisely and act bravely and beautiful'y, as be- 


NEN aa d 

You will never regret this study. It will make you taller, 
wiser an! batter womin by many incbes than you can bo 
without it. 

Heed, alsa, works of imagination. Don't be afraid of 
such, Lut tke large doses of them, and Le sure they will do 
you geod. 

Above all, live you with beautiful thoughts now and ever- 
more, and resotve that you will not waste your lives, but 
strive ever after the good and true, the holy and the evire 
lasting. It is a v.ry serious thing, this which we cull life, 
and living is a very serious business, which you will all 
come to sce by and Ly. Make your lives great by great en- 
deavors and high aima, Take care that the specious ration- 
ali-m—so popular; £0 fashionable in this day, and so utterly 
ruinous of all holy fceling—~d cs not run away with you. 
There is great danger of th's, for we are all rational here in 
America, and believe in nothing which we cannct cut 
with our knives; testing retigion by the understanding, and 
reducing God himsclf to a problem of mathematics. Young 
ladies, 1 profess to be a rational man, but I hate the thing 
called rationalism, and all the rational tendencies of this 
age, which, indecd, are fast destroying the souls of the pro- 
ple; robbing them of their supremest attributes, and sirip- 
ping the world of all its poetry and beauty. Keep you your 
souls alive to all good feelings—to faith and trust and belief 
in the Infinite. We are surrounded by wonder and my-tery, 
and it is good in the highest possible sense to fecl this, to 
cultivate reverence for the Maker of all this, and not to care 
about rationalism which is so very learned, and so eager to 
prove all things and bring them to the tests ot science and 
common sense, when the poor, pedantic thing cannot prove 
anytbing, docs not know the first letter in the alphabet of 
God, and cannot te!l me the mystery of the growth and 
coloring of the simplest flower. 

In conclusion, I will hope that some of you at least, if 
not all of you, may see the import to you and to your sex 
of these last remarks of mine. They have a most important 
meaning for you, which whoso sees and understands will 
gratefully garner up in her inmost being. For although it 
is fashionable, in these rationalistic circles, to laugh at reli- 
gion as a dead thing, and to ridicule it as if the profession 
cf it were an impugnment of the intellect of the protessors, 
be sure that religion is not a dead thing, but now and ever- 
more a most vital and vitalizing reality, full of bencficence 
and the grandest moral power and of the sweetest and hclicst 
beauty. Religion cannot dic, for it has ita roots in tho 
human soul and is as indestructible as God himself. Forms, 
theorics, doctrines may die—and a good shutness to most 
of them as very bad rubbish, and a decent burial to them ! 
But love, faith and reverence can never die; and the more 
you possess of these attributes the greater and more beauti- 
ful will you become. 

I am bo priest, young ladies, and do not at all affect the 
priestly office; but I love my fellows, mcn and w: men beth, 
and knowing the value of the religious element and its cul- 
tivation to character, I am constrained to give it its due 
plice, at this time, in this address. ` 

Remember, however, that it is not supersti'ion which I 
am inculcaling and insisting on here. I am a foe to the 
death to all superstition, and to all attempts, Ly degmus or 
utherwise, to put shackles upon the Luman intc].ect and 
narrow the affections of the hunian bert. I d eire, there- 
fore, to see ycu, and all women, trust yourselves as well as 
God, have faith in yourselves and in the final «:ppeal to your 
own souls in all matters of belicf and conduct. 

American womcn should be the firstin the world, as being 
the frcest and possessing the most intellectual advantages. 
They, the mothers of this republic, are the wombs ot its civil- 
ization, and upon them depends the grandeur of American 


destny. A great destiny is before cur country, young ladies, 
an la cvil zvion altogether new, wilh new ibcug’ ts, modes, 
manners, customs; new empiises of religion and morals; now 
l t rature; rew Jawa end new life. But all that ies far aw. y in 
he fu.ure,w ith tew portents sa lowing ‘tin the prese. t.but all 
hings tending to it, the grat H nt ofthe Almighty a g 
and directii g nll, l ringing out of our low poldicai piofii.ary, 
Lur moal prottigacy,our enormous crimes and wicki dni ss, his 
nwn grond and predestined issucs. Fir here, as I lolievo, 
what bighess possibilities are in the human soul are to le ce- 
veloped, and the final destiny of the human race is to be 
wreusht out. 

I would any more to you if I had time, and if I theught 
vou were willing to hear me. What I have sid hne b.en 
rapidly, and far too loosely written, I know. Bet I hope you 
will cerry away a gocd suggestion here anl th re, and r- 
memb: r that a beautiful and cultivated nature is better than 
a benutiful face without th.s cul.ure, and that you are hero 
to get a cultivated nature, 

Grorck SEARLE PMLLIPS. 
+ 


Tne Washington Repuhlan sivs : “M's. Frinces Rys® 
Ma ‘kinley is the la-t a ‘cession to the lecture plattorm. Sho 
s d'ser.bsl aga Svithern Druuctte, 0) Spanish descent and 
triking beau y, with hilf Grecian protite, dirk and clust r- 
ng hair, deep, rich voice, fiscinating presence, grent com- 
nin-Lof wo ds an? brilliant mind Her r-e-nt lecture on 
W. man’s Achievements’ was very favorably noticed by 
the critical New York pras.” 


ee cen 

Facts For tre Lanies.—l can inform any one inter- 
vated of bun Ireds of Wheeler & Wils in machives ot twelre 
years’ wear, that to-day aro in bettor working condition tLaa 
ne entirely new. I have often driven one of thim ata 
apeed of eleven hun Iren stitches a minute I have repaind 
fifteen different kinds of sewing machines, an | I bave ‘ouad 
yours to wear better than any others. With un years’ ex- 
perience in sewing machines of d-tferent kin ‘a, yours has 
stood the must and the severcet test ior duraluilty aud ela- 


plicity. 
Lyupexvitie, N. Y. Gro. L Ciar 
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(For Woodhall & Clafitn’s Weekly.] inoperative and wholly void. What sustains ‘po Mmitation admitted a Oon as possible, according to tho principles of cy f the 
to males would seem to be difficuit to define. he term, | the Federal Constitutlon, to the enfoyments of all the rights ¢ any law 
PLL NEVER FORGET THEE. ‘a'l citizens,” used in the Fourteenth Amendment, is com. | advantages and immunities ot ee of the United force A tizer 
Prebensive, and should be used in its fullest extent, I am | States, cte.—conferred on him citizenship fa the absence of ues O ae o 
si sustained in this view by the opinion of the Chict Justice of | naturalization under the laws which were then and have augt male ¢ 
M. L. M. the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case, when treating of | from time to time still been in force, and that being such white out 
the interpretation of the words “all men” in the Declara- | citizen, be was entitled to vote under the State Constitution rough of 
T'I! never forget thee, my loved one; no, Dever, tion ot Independence. The language of the Amendments is | and laws regulating elections. Here the right to vote as in- condition 
So long as acnte memory fulfills her part, involved in no doubt; * Aud,” says Justice McLean in the | cident to citizenship and as one of its immunities und privi- e part © 1 
Your image is stamped there indelibly ever, case referred to, “the Constitution was intended to be a | leges is directly affirmed. ballet to 


practical instrument, and where its language is too pliin to 
be misunderstuod the argument ends.” In affirming the 
right of the citizens of the United States to vote the Fif- 
teenth Amendment bas added nothing to their rights; it 
bas simply aftirmed them. The Fourteenth Amendment 
has indeed restricted the States from impairing those rights, 
cither by their Constitutions or the laws under them, That 
the right to vote is a right inherent in the citizen, is not 
only certain upon general principles and is so affirmed by the 
Fifteenth Amendment, but I think I shall be able to show 
that the doctrine is sustained by law, by adjudicated cases, 


To be fondly cherished down deep in my heart. are clearly : 
states; that 
right of the: 
is affirmed 
would seem 
of citizens 
terms ot th 
obstacle in 
the Nation. 
It is duut 


n Massachusetts, in 1811, 8 case was submitted to the 
Judges of the Superior Court, and is reported iu Magsachu- 
setts Reporte, page 523. They suy: “ [t would seem super- 
fluous to declare our opinion that the authority given by 
the Constitution to inhabitants and residents to vote is ro- 
stricted to such inhabitants and residents as are citizens.” 
And this opinion was upon the express ground that the po- 
litical rights of the people were not to be extended beyond 
the citizens of tle State. This doctrine I take it was true of 
New Jersey. When the women of that State voted, they 


Though time's flitting progress shall bring many changes, 
And distant miles seem a strong barrier between, 

And circumstances introduce many strangers, 
I ne‘er shall forget what the dear past has been. 


Though fate may allot ns a different station, 
And we may never be more than frfend unto friend, 
My heart needs no prvof of a dearer relation, 


a voted as citizens snd under the rights of citizenship. i 
To convince me that love will endure to the end. prior to the adoption of cither of the amendments to the Judge Curtis, in the Dred Scott case, aflirmed: “There eran 
Constitution referred to. can be no doubt the enjoyment of the elective franchise is ne “Tt 
And although I mast bid tho lasting adieu, Says Judge Curtis in the case alluded to : ‘It would not | one of the chietest attributes of citizenship under the Amer- Y vee i 
And again your loved face { may nover more soe, be easy to tix on any political truth, better established or | ican Constitution.” There is abundance more of evideuce te TA y 
TI invoke the good angels’ care to protect thee, more fully admitted in any country, than that taxation and | to the same point, going to establish the proposition that the fundament 
And kindly request that you remember mo. representation must exist together. We went into the War | right to vote belongs of right to the citizens of the United which fra 
of the Revolution to assert'it, and it is incorporated as fun- | States. which, unc 
damental into all American Constitutions: Lyin n tet to the case of Corfield rs. Corye'l, reported in : OO Rep 
ut are females taxed in the sense to which this doctrine | 4, W. C. C. Reports, page 380, 1. This case, treating of sec- Pek 
THE WOMEN OF THE UNITED STATES. refers? Taxes are defined by Sheppard, in his “ Constitu- | tion 2, Ranges 1, ot Srticle 4, of the Constitution, which as regulate 
Far eee eee eee tional Text Book,” to be “a duty laid by Government, for | declares “the citizens of encli State shall be entitled to all pear sia 
EIN ; ‘ its service, on the person, property or income of individuals, | privileges and immunities of citizens in the several States,” cD, 
THEIR POLITICAL RIGHTS UNDER THE CONSTI- | and are of two iad, diese awa mdirect. A direct tax is nae This is confined to these privileges and immunities all, male a 
TUTION AND LAWS AT PRESENT IN FORCE. laid directly on the income or property itself; an indirect | which are in their nature fundamental, which belong cf damental 
tax is one levied on articles of production or consumption. [right to the citizens of all free Governments, and which by the 
eels I., section i clause of tie Constitution requires | have at all times been enjoyed py ihe citizens of the several Anor = 
: ee fi lagna ae that direct taxes shall be apportioned among the States, ac- | States which compose tlis Union from the time of their be- perts, N, 
Px J. F. BYRNES, ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, O04 WALNUT STREET, cording to their respective numbers, as determined by the ] ing free, independent and sovereign.” After enumerat- court: 7 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. census. And section 9, clause 4 of the same article prohibits | ing general rights, such as that to life, liberty, property, lo- it his bor 
any capitation or other direct tax, unless in proportion to | comotion and the like, rights enjoyed by and common to to those } 
the ceusus. <A capitation, or, as it is sometimes called, a | mate and female citizens alike, it continues. “To which may ally, aco 
I bave limited the Woman’s Rights question as above because “ poll tax,” is a tax imposed upon cach head or person of | be added the elective franchise as regulated and established of them f 
that is what I propose treating of, and because the subject | ‘6 population. , aii by the laws und Constitutions of the States in which it is to : rights. 
thus limited is a clearone. Any question touching the political Tuere are then paid by the women of the country millions | be exercised.” Lere we find the right to vote aflirmed as a That | 
rights of the citizen, or of n class ot citizens, in or under a | Of dollars, in taxes, both direct and indirect. ‘They (the | fundamental one, enumerated among other rights of the upon the 
Government like ours,is of importance, and should be treated | Women) are counted in the census, and all direct capitation | same class, subject only to State regulations. 1 have cited titir con 
candidly, fairly and ‘gravely. Webster defines political | °F poll taxes are levied with respect to that enumeration of | cases enough to support the view I advanced, that the right overatep: 
rights to be ‘rights that belong to a citizen as an individual the people of whom they are ubout an equal half pairt. It is | of the ballot was the right of the citizen, in the language of pass, o 
ofa nation.” A right again is defined to be “a just chim,” the taxation, as citizens of the United Stats, that entitles them | the case last cited, a right which belonged of right to the . The ri 
“that which justly belongs to one.” Itake it, then, that a | t0 representation under the Constitution. citizen. : ve A f privilege 
political right may be said to be “that which justly belongs The object of all taxes is the same—the support of the | The political equality of all the citizens is another funda- : may be ı 
to a citizen as an individual of a nation by right of citizen- Government; and those upon whom they were levied, and | mental principle in our Government. This is taugbt in \ serves it 
ship.” I desire to show, as I believe it to be the fact, thatthe | bY Whom they are paid, have that undoubted right to a di- | “ Sheppard's Constitutional Text Book,” and is not subject It the 
right to vote is an inherent right of citizenship, subject to rect voice in their imposition, asserted in the declaration that | toa doubt. A division of the citizens into classes, with dif- i even pre 
certain restrictions, but of which right the citizen cannot be | taxation and representation should be coexistent. Itis this | ferent privileges attaching to each class, would be nothing lesa { question 
deprived. > general taxation which secures representation, and not any | than the establishing of an aristocracy. To deny to females | that rigt 
Previous to the adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment to | SPecial State imposition. Ţ ú the right to vote there must be found in the Constitution other rig 
the Federal Constitution the term“ citizen” had an uncer- | 7 Again, says Chief Justice Taney, “ The words ‘ people’ of | some plain declaration that they are excepted from the term If the 
tain significance, In ihe“ Dred Scott” case, finished in the United States and ‘citizens’ are synonymous terms, and | citizens, or that an inequality of rights is consistent with Was sou 
1836, the term citizen was considered and the question of | Yean the same thing. They both describe the political body, | American citizensbip. The first proposition is impossible, deprive’ 
citizenship was elaborately discussed, and it had to be, as who, according to our republican institutions, form the sov- | for nothing of the kind can be found. The only inequality class of 
one point of the case turned upon the question of citizenship; | eigoty, and who hold the power and conduct the Govern- | of rights that can be found is under the head of naturalized deprive 
and, while a large class of persone were disfranchised by the | Went, through their representatives. | They are what we | citizens, and such inequality is definitely set forth. to, the | 
decision, no class of persons by name were defined to be cit- | familiarly cull the ‘sovereign people, and every citizen is] There is one point well deserving of consideration which in mind 
izens of the United States, There was, however, affirmed a | OPC of this people, and a conslituent member of this sover- | 1 have omitted to notice in its proper order, and of which I tice of t 
citizenship of a State, distinct aud different from citizenship | Cignty.” Tt must be borne in mind that every word and | wish to speak. That“ governments derive their just powers practice 
of the United States, and inferior to itin rights and privi- | Sentence of thissopinion was carefully written and thoroughly | from the consent ot the governed,” is another fundamental entire ¢ 
leges. Justice Curtis, in delivering his dissenting opinion in | Considered for purposes well understood at the time, nor for- | principle, and recognized by this Government in its fullest the ball 
the case, alluded to citizens of different rights as being all | gotten since, dt will uot do to affirm that it meant every male | signiticance. Every individual citizen is the subject of the life, to 
citizens of the United States, but says “ That the Constitution | Citizen, nor will it answer to assert that this sovereignty was | Government, and in theory all consent to its acts, but with- derived 
itself has detined citizenship of the United States, by declar- | Confined to but one-half the peopleof the country. If, then, | out an actual participation in the affairs of the Government fact, un 
ing what persons born within the several States shall or sha)] | tLe female citizens, constituting, as they do, one-half of the | how can that consent be expressed? It will not do to say Consery 
not be citizens of the United States will not be pretended. | Bation, and are the guardians or depositories of one-half the | that a mere acquiescence in matters, that you are restricted portant 
It contains no such declaration.” Women were alluded to | SOvereign power of the nation, there would seem to be some: | from participating in, is the consent alluded to in the maxim the oth 
as citizens by both the Chief Justice and Justice Curtus—by | tbi2g monstrous in denying to them a share in the actual | above quoted. If it were so, then the abject submission of feited, 
the latter as citizens whose rights were to be determined by | Participation of the Government, In fact, the thing was not | the subjects of a despotism would be construed into that con- the lay 
the respective States in accordance with their views of the | always done. Women voted in New Jersey for years, under | sent which would give to such despotism a just power to Btate 1; 
necessities or experiences of their several conditions, “ One | the old Constitution, upon equal terms with male citizens, | oppress, The only consent which can truly give power is that absolut 
State,” says he, “ may confine the right of suffrage to white | 294 this fact is a full answer to any objection as to not only | which is coupled with an actual, active participation in the very 
mole citizens; another may extend it to colored persons and | ‘beir right, but the propriety of the exercise of that rgbt. | matter of consent—that which, in the matter of government, ver 
females.” I totally deny that in a representative government, where | assists in carrying on the operations of the Government. If e go: 
One thing is certain; at the present time no State may or | ® Proportion of the sovereignty resides with every citizen, | female citizeus are denied a share in thisactual participation, and tlt, 
can confine the right of suffrage as above alleged. Whether | Shut one half of the number can exercise all the functions of | it is idle to speak of their consent; and it must not be for- class t 
it can deny the 1izbt to any class of citizens we will consider. | 8°Verpment to the exclusion of the other half. We are | gotten that they constitute one-half of the entire citizenship Rever | 
Tue necessity for defining citizenship and protecting the | Peaking of citizens and their rights, and it will not do to | of the nation. All powers of government operating upon them QD utr 
rights of the citizen led to the adoption of the Fourteenth | St Up fanciful theories to sustain absolute and pulpable | gs a class of citizens are unjust from the terms of the propo- ee 
Amendment. Its language is: “All persons born or natural- | Political wrongs. : E "a : sition. ‘There is but one mode of expressing consent in the dalr 
ized in the United States, and subject to the jurisdiction | To the point that the ballot is an incident of citizenship, I | sense alluded to in the above maxim, and that is by the vote. the By 
thereof, ure citizens of the United States, and of the State | Would quote the language of Chancellor Kent, second vol- | It js the political voice of the nation speaking through the imate 
wherein they reside. No State shall make or enforce any | Ue Commentaries, page U6. Speaking of naturalization, he | ballot boxes, proclaiming who shall be its rulers, and declar- 01 the 
law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of cit- | 5898: “Naturalization is the act of the United States by | ing its policy and its laws. Lt is the entire sovereignty of the tena 
izens of the United States,” «te. which an alien is invested with all the rights and privileg¢s | nation which must speak, and to effect this every citizen pant 
To whatever extent women born or naturalized in the | Of è native-born citizen or subject. A person duly natural- | with whom is lodged a portion of that sovereignity must trom’ 
United States were citizens prior to this amendment, under | ized in the United States becomes entitled to all the privi- | have a voice, since it has been judicially proclaimed by the a, 
it there is no doubt of the extent of their citizenship. They | 16808 and immunities of a natural born citizen, except that & | highest tribunal in the land that with every citizen resides We 
are citizens of: the United States, and of the States wherein | residence of seven years is required to entitle him to hold a | 4 portion of the nation’s sovereignty. Deny to a class of cit- hare 
they reside, with all the rights and immunities of such eit- | 8t in Congress, and that he is not eligible to the office of | izens this power to speak, and you violate justice and estab- Sound 
izens, Nor may any State ubridge, much less annul or de- | President or Vice-President. To entitle an alien to vote, he | jish despotic rule. ad y 
stroy, the right of such citizens of the United States. must be naturalized. He cannot vote without such natural- | Tr need not be asked whether there is any power in the tare oj 
lu the right to vote a right of national citizenship, an in- | ization. He becomes entitled to the right to vote upon such | Government to establish classes of citizens with different and Itw 
herent right, or is it something which a State can bestow or | 28turulization, subject only to those regulations of assess- | unequal rights, except in the case of naturalization. There tke of 
deny ? ment, tax, ete. is power, however, to prevent the establishment of such thin 
The Constitution has nowhere declared in terms that the The evidence of right, when challenged upon citizenship, | classes any where under the Government, and to maintain baie” 
right to vote shall attach to cery citizen. But it has, by | is the production ofnaturalization pupers. ‘hese produced, | not only the rights of the citizen but the equality of those lg Mery 
ths lungunge of the Fifteenth Amendment, declared in | certify citizenship and secure the right to vote incident | rights throughout the whole extent of the country. Tol] l 
terms that “the right of citizens of the United States to | thereto. Í think it has been clearly shown that the right to vote Mout 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United States, By the right to vote I do not mean a right apart from the | is the inherent right of the citizens of the United States. Ue d 
or by any Stute, on account of race, color, or previous con- | proper legal regulations of its enjoyment; but a right to | Now, however, the exercise of this right may have been doy 
dition of servitude.” which the election laws have relation, securing the citizen | legally restricted to a particular class prior to the adoption for to 
Here the language as to the right of the citizens of the | thereby against frauds and corrupt practices; and it is as | of the Fourteenth Amendment. We sce that subsequent to Ne tu 
United States to vote is particular as to the thing to be done | well to say just here that it is this right for which I now | the adoption of this and tbe Fifteenth Amendment an im- is, 
by such citizens, and general as to the class by whom the | argue. portant change has been effected, and without Soy 
particular thing is to be done. If it is claimed that the ex- Citizenship may be acquired by treaty as well as by natu- | any change having been made in the language Reb 
aunptien from restriction applies to a particular class only, | ralization, and with like effect, as will be shown by the fol-jof the constitutions of the different States or in He 
and that another clues might be restricted, then T allege the | lowing case decided in Pennsylvania, and reported in | the election laws. Out of thirty-one States admitted into me 
restriction must be of the right to vote, which is in itself a | P. L. Ù., vol, IL, page 119, “ Harold's case.” The facte were | the Union prior to 1851 but three of these States, under their he 
recognition of the right. these—I quote the syllabus: B. being a ‘native of Saxony, | respective constitutions in force at that date, omitted ta "tea; 
‘The Constitution of the United States has neither denied | who came to New Orleans in 1800 and resided there till 1811, | limit the franchise to male citizens. Twenty-four of We 
nor rosiricted the rigut to vote to any class of citizens. No | within which time Louisiana had been ceded to the United | those States restricted the suffrage to white males, In Indi- debe 
Stute shall mako or enforce any jaw which shall abridge | States by treaty of April 80, 1803; removed to Pennsylvania | ana and Illinois, under their respective constitutions, the Wey 
the } rivileges or iwmunities of citizens of the United States. | in 1811, and in 1840, baving lived for many years in a par- | ballet was extended to foreigners under certain circum- fay 
—Feurteenth Amendment, ticular ward in the borough of Reading, and having annu- | stances, subject to the condition that they should be white lay 


It w very evident that the right of the different States to 


restrict ths rivbt to vote to particular classca of citizens of 


the: Laitul 8 ates, within the respective States, has been 
r struineg| or destroyed by the Fourteenth Amendment. 


be Huwitation of the right to vote to while mules is now 


ally paid his proportion of county tax, offered himself there 
as a voter. ln the case and upon the above facts the court 
held that the treaty of April 80, 1803—of which the 8d arti- 
cle declares, That’ the invabitunts of the ceded Territory 
shall be incorporated in the Union of the United States and 


and male citizens. From the above facts one‘ thing is evi- 
dent—and that is a deliberate and systematic exclusion of 
female citizens from the right to vote, and as positive a re- 
striction, upon the part ot a large majority of the States, to 
white male citizens. In other words, the different States 
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"ca Rewa wieret is rilet t althe eective franchise, 


aihe Sats i one of the fincanectal privieges of the 
enra sar: the ditfecent in l orsin ay rich 3 cone «ted to 
aoe. and femu'e alice. L tune farth rapply to this tua- 
ds civ richr, tuis right common to all, the doctrine held 
by the Chancellor f New Jersey in the Cuse cf 
Ap osney Ge neral es. Stevens, r poru d, Sax’s Chancery Re- 

ra N J, 36). The tulluwing is the langaage of the 
eurt “ Phe power of the Legislature is not omnipotent ; 
ithe bou dories beyond which itcannct piss. In regart 
to vse puble rights which appertain to the citizegs gener- 


„ane here asia refer to ube at ei-ioa ind W., 


‘aecandestabl caed by the lis and corstituuons : 
; Question of temale suttrage. 


aiv, acommon propery, it cauu.t make such a disposition | 
of then as éutirely tu deat the citzens uf their common 


ngit.” 

Biust legislative disposition, then, of the r'ght to vote 
upon the part of ihe female citizens, which deprives them of 
weir common right, cannot be made without the legis'ature 
orersteps tbat boundary beyond which it cunnut legally 


as. 

Pie right of the citizen to vote is a fundamental rizht—a 

privilege inh: rent t» the condition of citizenship—one that 

may be restricted indeed, but within that limit which pre- 
erres it in its fullest healthy action. 

I the question was as tu the right to life, or liberty, or 
even property—tu a tract seven feet by two—no man would 
question it, Why savull it be questi. ned when it relers to 
tat right which is the conservaior and preserver of every 
other ngbt? 

If the law, as laid down above by the learned Chancellor, 
was sound at tue time of its announcement, all legislative 
deprivation of the right tu vote, upon the part of an entire 
class of citizens, was illegal and void, because the power to 
deprive of the right wis not vest: d in, and did not belong 
to, the body whicu assumed to exercise the power. Bear 
in mind that thcre is no dispute with the doctriae and prac- 
tice of the Legislature to guurd and secure from fraudulent 
practices the right of the ballot. The rigkt or the power of 
entire deprivation is the only one contesied. The right to 
the ballot is as sacre | and as fundamental as the right to 
life, to liberty, of locomotion, or property, and is no more 
derived from legislation than is either liberty or life. In 
fact, under our form of Government, the right to vote is the 
conservator of all other rights, and is therelore the most im- 
portant, and should exist co-equal and co-extensive with 
the others. We make no complaint that life may be for- 

feited, and liberty and locomotion properly restricted by 
the laws which guard those rights. We simply deny to any 
Btate law, fundamental or otherwise, the right to annul, 
absolutely, even the least considerable of tiem. As the 
Government was ipstitutcd to “secure justice,” and as 
Government derives all its just powers from tle consent of 
the governed, it fails in i:s purpose, and exercises an unjust 
and diegitimate power when it withholds from an entire 
class these privilezes, with relution to which the class has 
never been consulted, in relation to which they are denied 
an utterance. 

A convention of one half of the citizens of a State, one 
half'as a class, and with whom is lodged but one half of 
the sovereign power of the State, can have no rightlul legit- 
imate power to frame a Constitution for the entire people 
o: the State, when the remaining half of the citizens, as a 
separate Clase, and with whom is lodged one-half ot the 
political"power or sovereiguty of the State, are excluded 
trom, and are without a voice in, such convention. 


We are so accustomed to think of these matters as we 
have dealt with them, that we lose sight of general and 
sound principles which have not been reduced to practice, 
and which, in fact, underlie and support the entire struc- 
ture of our Government. 


If we reflect but for a moment we will find that the exer- 
cke of political power, by woman, is not only not a new 
thing, but a matter really familiar to us all, and dates as far 
back as the story of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. It 
is not worth while 10 enumerate, even a portion, ol the long 
roll of illustrious women who have wiclded the sceptre, and 
moulded, or assisted to mould, the destinies of empires. To 
the more attentive ear, to the more fervid imagination, if 
not to the more sigicious mind uf Isabella, we are indebted 
for the success of Culunibus and the discovery of our own 
New Wold, Who shall say that to the wom.n ot America 
islong-rte be denied her rightful voice in ibe destiny of a 

Ople, existing as a nation, by reason of a woman's acts ? 
Bar tothe lauw upon the subject, aud the practical points of 

e case, 

There are but three forms of government recognized—the 
monarchical, the nristocratic and the democratic, 

We will deal with the firet and the last only. 

The accepted doctrine is, that in a monarchy the sovereign 
power of the Stute resides wilh a single person, the monarch. 
And the monarcn may be a woman. ‘Lusis the theory, and 
history makes us tumiliar wilh the fact. The philosopuy of 
foverument, us taught by example, is, that there is and las 

exa for four thousund years, no shadow of inconsistency in 
Woman sharing in or excrcising alone ansolule political rights 
the right to govern—it you piwa: €, to medale in politico— 
and that up to the shoulders. Uuder the mouarchical form 
of government, she don't lose caste by being a political per- 
tonuge. She is rathor dignified by her political position. If 


. The man who has not a dollar's interest in property, and 
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l Laves an” idalawhontv, ne Ligh stdin the kin‘, | may besit cer ainlv shoubl be—that, politicaily, men ure 
aniew fol one may entronri tost a portion of this na- p wiser then women. His conceded that women are better 


Lou's s Ver uiy peides Wilh every ccien., Whyslai thej thin men; but it is also cliimed ly those whose wisdom is 
Proble a women cf Anere avoy ene of whem is politi- |: dmisted, that the highest and most perfect form ọ' govern- 
caly savereicu, be to sexed iy the exercise of the very power j mert would be that which was conducted Ly tLe wisest and 
Which exaits th sevcreigh woman of Eogland ebove all. the best, : 
men af tatnation. I want this queston airiy snew-1el Combine. then, here in the United States, the wisdom of 
hoop an cra eivecron is made to female suffrage iu the | the male citizen with the ber and purer morality cf the 
U cit States S-itardna roemiknd Dom uvering te} female duz n, anl we may assume, and with resson, that 
Qüsu n as a cUestion of rg ts and Iam ill strwing it by | our Govert ment will in some degree approximate that high- 
acts, WLI h I ebah og the attempt to coutrovern. Wi men, | est ideal— tie government not o: ly of the people but ot the 
then, in h yes of the aw, Were citizens of the United S'a es | wisst and the b, st 
piis. t the ad cotiem of the Fourteerti and Fiteerth Articles 
of Ame. ‘i ot am? were ert Ved to vote, but were unjustly 
restiicied by state laws 5S once the adoption of these artic’es 
of amendment, wheen, by virtue of article 6 of the Constitu- 
tharot un United St tes, or the supreme liw of the land, 
and which the judges of the State curts are Lound to en 
free No State can abridge the tights of cilizens of the 
Unite t Stites. s there, then, any law existing by which ee soa: eis . . 
their right can beet tena y Teubmit tat there is. The British Commissioners sitting at Washington to adjust 
The taird section of tue Act of Congr ss cf May 80.h, | the Alabima claims is compose lot noblemen an | gentiemen 
1570, pss-ed for carrying into ctieet the thirte nth Ament: | of th> h'giest prob ty, conscientiousness and honor, They 
mint, seems to me to afford The abporsunity of testing the are, so to speak, the pick of the Unite | Kingdom. The Earl 
age ' à DNA ; 
fo lows: “ Whenever by or under the autority of tie Con- | de Grey an! Ripon is perhaps the most poplar of all the 
st tution or laws of any State, ur the laws of any Territory, | English no' les. As © Lord Go lerich,”’ which was ihe title 
any act is or stall be requiret to be done by any ci izen asa | af courtesy thit he was k:.own by, oefore he inh-rliel the 


pri requisite to qualify or enabie him to vote, the offir of auy two combined earldoms which he now represents, with their 
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PERSONAL HISTORY OF EARL DE GREY. 


WHAT HE THINKS OF TITE RECEPTION OF THE COMMIS- 
SIONERS, 


such citizen to pertorm tbe act required to be done as atore- ws 
said, shail. if it fail to be carried into execution, by reason of | vast patronage and enormous rnt-rolls, he was distinguished 
the unl.wfal act or omission aforesaid of the persons or | for his large and liberal views upon all the great questions 
officers charged mitb the duy of n wed. ce amg therein, be of the time, involving the interests of the working classes, 
peiformances, otfercd to be performed, or acting therein, “A he the: a na f 
deemed and beld as a periorm.mcee in lavor of such act, ete, | 24d was regarded by the nas ther truest and most influen 
And the person so offering, aud failing a3 aforesaid, and be- tial friend. le was id-n'iticd with popu'ayr liberty in all its 
ing otherwise qualitied, shall be entiti ad to vote, in the same | phases, and hid the strongest sympathy with the people in 
nee” I an ihe samo extent as it ke oe ot tis net thcir straggies against the tyranny of capital. H- defended 
ac twill be observe iat, In thi ngung 1 at, , Jeh ini : : : : ne ininatia: prar. 
the masculine pronoun Ae is used with reference to the tim the Welsh miners in their strike aginst tie Injusiics prac 
citizen, who-e right it is intended to protect. ticed upon them by selfish capi-alists, aud it was currently 
If this fact be urged against women bemg included within | reported at the lime, although we cannot vouch for the fact, 
the meaning of tue act, the reply is, taut the same term is| that he advanced them large sums of money, at various 
used in almost every pens] statute enacted in every State in | imes, to enab‘e them to sustain their contest. He advocated 
the Union, and is taken for and accepted as a general term, » ball d ide extension of the suffrage. He 
embracing every person liable to punishment for crimes the ballot and a very wide extension of tue agh 
committed. The term Ae is thus used in the Constitution of | was the friend, too, of popular education, of a national 
the United States in repeated instances, In article 5 of the | system, which should include every child in the kingd m, 
amen:Iments providing “no person shall be held to answer for and compel thir parcnts, if need be, to send them to school, 
a capital or other wise infamous crime,” cte. the term occurs in : 1 SL “The working classe re to 
this wise, © Nor shall Ae be compelled in any criminal court | that all might be e luc ted, e working Classes Were 
to be witness against himself,” etc. Here the term is used | be educated,” he said, “ because they were men whos souls 
in connection with another masculine pronoun, Tuinselfi and | were equal to the highest, and not merely because they were 
yet it is a gencral term, and includes women, lor they can no ics who lial a living to get.” The ilea of the sacred- 
more be held to testify against themselves than men. mechanics who ha. Sing to get ted all his efforts f 
In article 6, amendments, securing the right of trial by | ness of humanity pervaled and animace all h's edorts tor 
jury, itis provided that the accused shall be ‘‘contronted | the workmen. Hence he was the liberal patron of mechan- 


with the witnesses against him, to have compulsory process | igs’ institutes, and we Lave had the honor of mret'ng 
for obisining whneses fn Avon and to have dhe ait | him as their advocate up-a many a platform in York hive 
noun is used, but in a sense absolutely general aud without | and elsewhere, Ilis extreme liberality in politics printed 
distinction of sex. The act referred to then embraces all per- | him out as the future leader of the radical party in England, 
sons as absolutely as if the specific word she had been incor- | and he was sure to be at the head of every good muvem-ut 

orated into the act. It is not an unnecessary matter thus to whether for charity or social reform, He was summoned to 


descend to particles in treating the subject. The contest is ‘oe 
against custom and prejudice. the Upper Louse too soon, however, for this idea to be car- 


The folly and wrong of excluding a woman who is a prop- | ried out. ; 
erty holder from participating in the election of that} Bat no young man was ever more highly honoret than 
body of citizens composing the councils of a munici- | he by great constituencies as well as by the working cl'ss`s. 


pality within which her lauded estate lis, must be obvious Ile was clectcd M. P. tor ITudderstield by a large majority 


aftected by the action of the municipal law makers; yet she | over a favorite lownsman; and we believe it was during h's 
is debarred from action, while the pauper whom she heips to | absence from England that, like Cobden, he was susequi nt- 


support in ue pe ing hoes goes tee els tn aS [Iy tected as member fer the West Riling of Yoriohir a 
in the e depress or adv: ar “ests. , : we 
Me the largest constituency in England, if not the a. st 


This was the culminating political honor t hs 
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STAND BY YOUR COLORS! THE DECISIVE TIME 
HAS COME, 


who is a burden upon the community, has a right, wh:ch the | radical. 
surdity I should like to know what is? But a woman's intcr- . . . 
7 There is not an atom of the pride -f ren i. l 

servility is rapidly di-appearing before advanciug civilization, | ag to one of his own order. 

Woe be to the layman who :eads any modern married- 

antagonist or a trickster, 

to mean—whut they have interpreted it—is everything; and 
dead language. The conservatism of legal tibunals, and I | efforts to obtain the free admision of the worku g l sses to 
question ot the legal rights of woman has had a contest not | 1)-a noble mansions to the pop, and his beautiful dh t rs 
entire country. nas a whole army of devoted friends, Titera'ly so, and nos- 
with us. Those citizens now exercising their rights, once | with, 
her to her higher national existence—a position of wust, | jn this country: ‘ My c Heagu-a ant Ihave ben much 

The nation is but an aggregate of communities, which are | result ef cur labors. But it is too carly ot pres nt to ex 

. : A : ` We sincerely hope that justice will be Cove on both sides 
With an cver-inercasing intelligence upon the pmt of the y dope that we sta 
is wise and neces ary. There a'e now many questions of polit- oar. 
derstands wih a more thorouga understanding, or with 

A There 5 . 
by remonstrance, she already exercises a powir in the tra here are five millions ot men in the country who are fe 
a 


citizen owning a million, providing that citizen be a temale, | life. 
cannot exercise or even claim, lr this is not a political ab- In private life he is one of the most genial ond afal 
cst in the Slate, while probably less dircet, is yet as absolute | of men. : 
as it is in the township, town or city. Her condition of legal | his composition. He is equally as acceasibl. to a workin o 
y a i E A Tle is a britiact spk rox 
and that in the face of what, to every one but the legal prac- ‘ ` “u 
ne r ` 7 aan adyoc ie and “sine 
titioner, must secm to be very uncommon sense. cecdingly eloquent and powerful a , n, 
ning enough at fence” whea he mects wih an in incere 
women’s act and attempts toact upon it without legal advice. 
What it reads is nothing; what the courts have defined it} Ie is iden‘ified also with every ssnitary measure for the 
N Tas eee : : J ot improve of salth of cities, 2 is zealous in h's 
its plain English to the uninitiated is as uninte'ligible as is n improvement of the health of cities, and is zealo 
speak of phem with profound respect, tends to preserve | i museums of ait—Polyrecanic exhibitions and he like. 
everything within the iron lines of precedents; and the | He pas thrown apen the pieture ga‘leries ant giou vs ot all 
only with prejudice and lack of thought and knowledge. | domain of Fo intains Abbey at Rpm is the puhi: pleasure 
but with the skilled antagonism of the legal mind of the groun } of the people of Yorsshire through his Kherciiy. Ho 
The question of women’s political rights will have to be | cesses the faculty of comp Ting by the Dearly of hia own 
subjected to the severest legal tests. It is a new question disnosition. and nature the love of all ke comes in contact 
assured that women’s claims to participate are just, will, I Writing toa friend in this ety, be soys, spoiking of the 
am persuaded, cheerfully co-operate with her and welcome reception which the Alabama Commissioners have met with 
contiderfce und responsibility to which her American citi- | p'e s d with the friendly reception which we have met with 
zenship fully and unreservedly entitles her. on all hands here; and which we Lop: vugura well tor the 
again made up Irom thy family circle. Of the necessity of preas any opinion as to what that reanit may really be.” 
women’s co-operation in the minor circle, all will adaiit. ` ; 5 ` 
entire community, the propriety, nay, the neccasity, of her and that the n suits aT idet to may be of such a nature as to 
Rae ’ ae Alaa , i J strengthen the tie iendship between the two countries. 
co-operation in the greater communiiies is not only just—ii e s of friendshiy 
ical significance in which the interests of women are equal, 
if not paramount, to that of men; questions which she uu- 
which she has keener sympathies—into which her moral 
forces should enter, if they d> not control tnem By petition, 
lion's afairs—and always in favor of the humanities. In the | Orable to ex end ng saffrace ty women. Let them join the 
great question of quesifons—1 mean the “ Rights of Labor" | same number of women in petitioning Congress to pase the 


—she is largely and fearfully interested. It cannot be set- Declaratury Act Act petition on page & 
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WOMANS’ SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE NATIONAL WOMAN SUF- 
YRAGE AND EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE. 


Wasnineton, D. C. 
The question of the constitutional right of women to 
citizenship and suffrage having become, in both its legal 
and political relations, a question of great and immediate 
importance, a convention for its discussion will be held in 
. the city of New York on the ilth and 12th days of 
May next, at Apollo Hall, corner of Broadway and 
Twenty-eighth street. Distinguished and able speakers 
both men and women, will take part in the discussions, 
There is at the present time a demand in both politi- 
cal parties for new and vital issues, affording, therefore, a 
special opportunity for this question to assert its claims, 
as a political one, upon the attention of the whole country. 
Every man and woman who believesin a truly Republican 
form of Government is urgently invited to attend the con- 

vention. 
ISABELLA BEECHER HOOKER, 
President. 
e_r 


SEND IN THE NAMES. 


Congress has been memorialized to pass a “ Declaratory 
Act” forever settling the Constitutional equality of all per- 
sons who are made citizens by the Constitution. Two re- 
ports from the Judiciary Committee have been made upon 
the memorial. 

The majority report admits that women are citizens, but 
declines to recommend that they be protected inthe full 
exercise of the rights of citizenship. The minority report 
refutes the fallacious positions of the majority, and recom- 
mends that Congress pass the required Act. 

There is but one thing wanting to secure such action as 
every lover of equality must desire, and that is to pour in 
upon Congress such a mass of names as will convince them 
that the people really desire and will sustain them in secur- 
ing equal rights to all citizens of the United States. Every 
one who reads this should constitute bim or hereelf a com- 
mittee of one to obtain all the names possible as signers to 
the petition below, and mail the same to Mrs. Josephine S 
Griffing, Washington, D. C., Secretary to The National 
Woman Suffrage and Educational Committee: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


We, the undersigned, citizens of the United States, being 
fully convinced that under the original Constitution of the 
United States, and by the provisions of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments, women citizens are entitled to vote, 
domost earnestly request your Honorable Body to pass a 
Declaratory Bill that shall guarantee to them the full exer- 
cise of their right to the elective franchise in all the States 
and Territories of the Union. 


+ 


THE NEXT PRESIDENCY AND THE NEW PARTY. 


No. I. 


From time to time we have been the recipients of 
letters from various persons resident in various parts of 
the country deprecating the fact that I have put my name 
before the people as a candidate for tho next Presidency, 
and that I keep it standing on the first page of WooDEULL 
& CLAFLIN’s WeerKLY. Most of these people profess to 
think, and there is no doubt they do think that such a 
oourse dogs injury to the cause. I have no desire to con- 


ceal anything connected in any manner with the movement 
to inaugurate a new party—the Cosmo-Political party. 
This party does not merely base itself upon the inequality 
now existing in the exercise of political rights, its scope 
is much broader and includes all inequalities not consist- 
ent with the broadest treedom that is compatible with the 
public good ; s perfect equality among all people to the per- 
fect exercise of all their rights as free people and as indi- 
viduals, and the administration of exact justice to them all 
Speculation, theorizing and philosophizing have had their 
day and done their work. They have worked from the 
centre outward, or in other words have wrought diffu- 
sively. Something different is now required ; something 
constructive must now begin, around which the parties 
which are now going to pieces can rally. This requires 
a centralizing idea—one strong and forcibly pronounced 
which is so far from custom and from former practices as 
to be prima facia evidence of departure trom the old and 
an inauguration of the new. 


pany the offfce of President; certainly I should not if I 
did not feel it to be a further duty. 


I think I am a conscientious laborer in the cause of the 
advancement of humanity. Thus far I have not found 
the individuals who make up this humanity s0 fully pos- 
sessed of the principles of justice as to make the labor a 
pleasant duty, even were self-aggrandisement the end in 
view and, by the labor, possible of being attained. What, 
with the inveterate hatred and persistent malice of my ais- 
tera and the contemptible self-importance and overween- 
ing self-aufficiency of my brothers, have I had to cheer 
me in the course I have marked out and which I have so 
far pursued, sometimes in the face of obstacles that would 
appall most men, Whatever I have done was simply my 
duty, for which no one owes me anything. Whatever I 
may do, it will be what I conceive to be my duty to do, 
for which no one will owe me anything. Whatever effect 
the sum total of my efforts may be, when equality and jus- 
tice shall be ours, it will entitle me to nothing. I shall 
have done only what it was my duty to do. For doing 
this I have no right to make a charge upon humanity, 
They will owe me nothing except the acknowledgment 
that I am one of them and a sister, which every one has a 
right to demand. 

Therefore, I do not think any should be alarmed be 
cause I have announced my candidacy, nor fear that the 
cause will be injured by keeping it before the public on 
the first page of WOODHULL & Crariin’s WEEKLY as a 
continual warning that some woman will be the next Presi- 
dent. 

I cannot forego the privilege of speaking a few plain 
words to such of our readers as are so prejudiced and big- 
oted upon other social questions as not to be able to read 
anything which does not entirely agree with their precon- 
ceived opinions. Such minds as would discontinue the 
reading of a paper because its editors chance to hold that 
prostitution is a trade by which women live, only show 
their own littleness. Rest assured that we feel compli- 
mented by the knowing that the free speech we utter 
finds some tender people whose mental stomachs cannot 
endure strong food, or a variety to which they are not ac- 
customed. 

For ourselves, we have no preconceived opinions. All 
opinions we possess to. day are open to conviction to-mor- 
row. Principles alone are enduring and true. Policies 
ever change and should ever change, We never intend to 
advoca‘e a policy which is not founded upon principle, and 
all that are thus founded we sball advocate fearlessly and 
boldly, whether they are met by, approving smiles or by 
frowns of disapproval. Were there never any new thoughts 
and ideas advanced the world would remain stationary. 
Every advance in thought is sure to be met by the 
opposition of everybody who prize preconceived opinions, 
accepted customs and prevalent practices more highly 
than they doa desire for truth. Who shall set him or 
herself up and dogmatically assert their's is all the trath 
thereis? While none of us have arrived at perfection, we 
should all show constancy by allowing that others may be 
right and we wrong, excepting when they attempt to deny 
that two added to two make four, 

Our first reason for publishing this journal was to make 
it the organ of a new party which should stand upon the 
eternal principles of liberty, equality and justice, Our 
second was to make it in reality an exemplification of the 
right of free speech, or a free paper for a free people. If 
there are people so bound by prejudice, bigotry and in- 
tolerance as not to be able to look at a subject through 
other than their accustomed eyes we are sorry for them. 
They are not yet free. They are not yet capable of equality, 
and they only show their disability by assuming what they 
are not willing to accord to others, The number of those 
who practice human rights is lamentably small. We trust 
this journal will increase it. 

From what I have said I would not haveit inferred that 
I am proof azainst or above support and approval in the 
bold political career which I have taken. What I do wish 
to make clear is that I shall do what I conceive to be my 
duty whether it meet approval or the contrary. I may 
also bo pardoned for expressing my sincere thanks for the 
support which has already been given to me, not as a can- 
didate but as a co-worker in a cause the solution of which 
it is believed will be arrived at by carrying tbrough the 
movement I had the privilege of inaugurating. Many of 
those who have been acknowledged leaders of the move- 
ment have come frankly forward and acknowledged the 
importance of this movement. When we stop and realize 
that it also has the support of the greatest judge of consti- 
tutional law in the country, it must be admitted that those 
who denounce the movement because it was inaugurated 
by me, and not by them, are open to the charge of some- 
thing less than doing their duty. 

I labor for the cause of humanity without thought of 
position to flow from it. I ask every friend of humanity 
to join in this work. Upon the question of suffrage we 
are all agreed. Let us then not weaken this cause ifall of 
us are not agreed upon other questions of social reform. 


Ever since the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
became a part of the supreme law of the land I have known 
that there was no room for doubt regarding the equal po- 
litical and civil rights of all whom by it were pronounced 
citizens, Under the original Constitution, literally ren- 
dered, free from all interpretations of common custom and 
practice, all were equal. But these amendments removed 
the possibility of interpretations being given to it against 
the rights of any of the people. Hence it was that these 
amendments “ bridged over" what otherwise would have 
required years of hard toil to accomplish. Instead of be- 
ing obliged to educate the public prejudice up to the point 
of a liberal construction of the Constitution, the Constitu- 
tion itself has been made to compass the end, leaving the 
public prejudice to grow up to its standard of equality. 

This is but another department of the abolition of slav- 
ery. To the freedom of the negro the public prejudice is 
scarcely yet become accustomed, Many people still re- 
gard them as inferiors, worthy to be chattels. So, also, 
do they regard equality for woman. As the public mind 
must accept the freedom of the first, so also will it be 
obliged to admit the equality of the last. 

I repeat that I knew the great importance of these 
amendments to the speedy acknowledgment of the en- 
franchisement of women as citizens, and gave the whole 
subject the most serious thought. I knew that some bold 
movement was required that would make apparent the 
very extreme of results to be anticipated from the realiza- 
tion of equality. What greater departure from prece- 
dents than the one I made could bave been made? In 
the New York Herald of April 2, 1870, I announced my- 
self as a candidate for the next Presidency, and by so 
doing asserted the right of woman to occupy the highest 
office in the gift of the people. 

At the same time I pronounced the disorganization of 
the Republican party as inevitable. Events which have 
already occurred fully sustain what I then asserted. I 
also said: “Iam well aware that in assuming this posi- 
tion I shall evoke more ridicule than enthusiasm at the 
outset. But this is an epoch of sudden changes and 
startling surprises. What may appear absurd to-day will 
assume a serious aspect*to-morrow. The blacks were 
cattle in 1860; a negro now sits in Jeff Davis’ seat in the 
United States Senate. Let those, therefore, who ridiculed 
the negro’s claim to life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, and who lived to see him vote and hold high public 
position, ridicule the aspirations of women as much as 
they please, they cannot roll back the rising tide of re- 
form.” 

“The present position of political parties is anom- 
alous. The minor questions of the hour do not affect par- 
ties as such, and no well-detined division of sentiment 
exists. A great national question is wanted to prevent a 
descent inio pure sectionalism. That question exists in 
the issue whether women shall remain sunk below the 
right granted to the negro, or be elevated to all the polit- 
ical rights enjoyed by men.” 

In thus putting forth the “ Woman Question” as that 
upon which the next Presidential election would turn, 
it was necessary to have an embodiment of the movement. 
Without giving thuught or care for the ridicule I knew 
such a course would call upon me, I had the strength and 
courage to make myself the embodiment of the central 
idea of the movement. I also knew then, and am fully 
conscious now, that when any shall arise who shall be a 
more perfect embodiment of the ideal, then she will be 
promoted to the place which I assumed, because of the 
absence of another to fill it. 

By no means would I have it understood that I desire 
that the movement shall be directed in my interest as 
such candidate. That has nothing whatever to do with it 
further than as I have stated above. I have, nor make, 
n» claim upon anybody for anything. I have simply done 
what I felt it my solemn duty to do. Nor have I, nor 
shall I request support for what some denominate my pre- 
sumption. I am not entirely certain that I should be will- 
ing to assume the arduous responsibilities which accom- 
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[pon these there is room for disagreement, Let this dis 

ent be left to settle itself; but do not let it paralyze 
the efforts which should be unanimous'y made to induce 
Congress to act upon the question now before them: the 


rights of women 83 citizen3 under the Constitution as it is. 


Every speaker, every paper, every person, who is in 


fror of equality for women, should use every legitimate | 


means to obtain every possible name as a petitioner to 
Congress to pass this Declaratory Bill. We learn from 
Mrs. Gritfing that names are pouring in rapidly, but not 
rapidly enough. A million names should be collected by 
the next session of Congress. If all friends do their duty 
doub’e that number will be gathered. No person will 
pretend to deny that one-twentieth of the population of 
this country are in favor of equality. Let this twentieth 
pert so express themselves and Congress will not hesi- 
tate to pass the required act. 

When this is accomplished the era of a diffusive civili- 
sation, which was begun by Charlemange about the year 


$00, will culminate, and the fourth era of civilization, with į may have to turn the cannon upon his own people, as in 
sfoundation built in the heart of all humanity, will be | 1848, and mow them down like sheep in the streets of 
gia For the first time will the great principle of uni-! Berlin. But there will be a republican France on his 


versal brotherhood find opportunity for exercise. Round 
its incipient conditions history will aggregate fact upon 
fact until the whole world will have been brought into the 
folds of a common government which will be exercised 
over all people by the consent of all people. 
Victoria C. WooDavtt. 
-+ 


THE PEOPLES AND THEIR GOVERNMENTS. 


Has the result of this Franco-German war given to Eu- 
rope any feeling of security? No. The French people 
chafe under a national disgrace and dismemberment that 
they will never submit to. So soon as France has recu- 
perated, the struggle will be renewed; and next time she 
will enter the contest with the god-speed wishes of Euro- 
pean populations at her back and not without allies. The 
generous French people have ever been the champions of 
republican freedom. Even under Napoleon III. their voices 
were ever raised in favor of the freedom of nationalities, 
save and except the single case of Mexico, and in that ex- 
ception no blame can be attached to France but only to 
Napoleon, for it was a Napoleonic idea, against which the 
French people protested. 

During the Schleswig Holstein war we found the voice 
of France raised in favor of a popular vote; and when the 
subsequent uprising in Poland occurred, and England, un- 
der Lord Palmerston, hobnobbed with France as to re- 
monstrating with Russia upon her barbarities, France re- 
plied that she was prepared to remonstrate in favor of Po- 
land, but that if in the case of Russia declining to listen, 
England was not prepared to give any effect to the remon- 
strance, then France declined to interfere, as such a course 
would only render more oppressive the grasp of Russia 
upon Poland. The French Government also reminded 
England that this had already been the case with the re- 
monstrances jointly offered by England and France in 
the Schleswig-Holstein war, and, therefore, that France 
was not prepared to stultify herself in like manner again. 

What sympathies have the German people shown for 
the rights of peoples, let the mercenaries she has supplied 
tothe highest bidder answer. They have ever been in 
the market for sale, and are to-day, to fight for any despot 
who can afford to pay $2 a week for them. 

Does any sane person pretend to say that Germany her- 
lf has gained by the power she has obtained to oppress 
the ceded French provinces? It is commonly assumed 
that the unification of Germany is a step in the onward 
march of freedom; but if this unification means govern- 
ing provinces by putting a bayonet to their throats, we 
emphatically call it tyranny, despotism, red-handed na- 
tionsl murder, and shall look forward with hope to the 
day when the outraged peoples will rise and crush the 
crowned tyrants who have leashed them as a pack of 
hounds, 

The danger to the new kaiser and his unprincipled 
tool Bismarck comes from within. Both of them are the 
direst enemies of the truly liberal German people. Ger- 
man unity being accomplished the questions of mcre lib- 
erty, economy and a relaxation of the galling military 
regime will be their watchword, while these two monar- 
chial despots will contend for heavy taxes, vast standing 
armies, and all the other paraphernalia of their two-man 
government. 

Already is the cry being raised among the members of 
the Reichestag for the freedom of the press, the right of 
assembly trial by jury in political cases, a modification of 
the term of military service, and the separation of Church 
and Stato, 

“ As for freedom of the (German) press,” says the cor- 
respondent of the New York Herald,“ it is in the most 
pitiful condition, and confiscations of s'l journals which 
dare to have in the least an independent opinion are the 


order of the day.” 
Buch is the state of the vaunted German Empire; a 


THE NEW YORK HERALD 
A CONVERT TO 
Our Interpretation of che Constitution. 


' cesspool of despotism and popular degradation—having | 
a population probably the most stolid, easily imposed 
upon, and least capable as guardians of their own liberty 
of any people in Europe. 

Here i3 a specimen of the German civilization, of which 
‘we have heard so much: 


It is with unfeigned pleasure that we sre cnabled to add to 
our already large list of influential papers which indorse 
VERSAILLES, January 22, 1871. our Constitutional Argument, this great and able journal. 
It has come to my knowledge that at the late mobilization | Last week we showed that the Tribune advocated both sides 
several offers of the paning aroy baya contracted in of this question. This was to be expected, for any paper to 
Tiage without my consent. therefore take occasion, with- e ira Esae R : a 
out adverting to the legal punishinent attending such a pro- be unger the Necessity of finding aaa to. saport 
cer ding, t» make known that every such marriage is legally | protective tarif, under tho direct fire of a whole line of Free 
null and void, and can only obtain legil validity by the cel- | Traders, becomes so thoroughly accustomed to arguing all 
_ebration of the rites a second time and with my consent. | around things that consistency should not be expected of it 
į The Minister of War will make this known to ee in so slight (?) a matter as woman's equality. 
z s i or the Herald to co a 
j Comment upon this order is totally unnecessary. But f E a tees out bro idana square for = 
| ahs 3 right which it not long since denominated ‘' an abomination,” 
From the agitation of the demanded reforms and the is prima facia evidence uf conversion. We trust it is not so 
opposition to such tyrannical measures, if it is possible | gudden as to prove temporary; but that it is genuine let the 
, for King William to kick the German people into opposi- } following language, used when speaking of the President's 
_ tion, will arise the only benefits of the war to them. He} South Carolina Proclamation, testify : 


No. III. 


But some of our learned contemporaries say that the sup- 

pression of these local disorders (which do not amount to 
insurrection) belongs to the several States and not to the 

' 3 United States. Tuvse learned expounders, however, look to 

‘border and the republican sentiment of her generous |“ tlie Coislitution as it was.” Let us call their attention to 

i ill vi ad haps material aid to the | the Constitution as it is. 
population s EYS cia ee : for itis certai The Fourteenth Amendment ordains equal civil rights to 
German people in such a contingency; for it is certain | 4)) citizens, and declares that all persons burn or naturalized 
that republican France will not endeavor to regain pos- | in the United States are citizens thereof, and of the State in 
session, in name, of her lost provinces, when, by creating which they reside; and it gives to Congress the power to 

age ll th : h desi ith enforce these and other provisions of this article by `‘ appro- 
a republic in them, all the union she can desire with | priate legislation.” The Fitteenth Amendment establish- 
them will be practically fulfilled. There is a bond in| es equal suffrage or political equality tor all citizens 
republicanism that has a thousand times greater power of ali races and colors, and gives to Congress the “ power to 

; ional d wl this bond enforce this article by appropriate legislation.” The out- 
than any dynastic or national one, and when this bond | rapes referred to by the President in his mescage are, 10 a 
causes the fraternization of the French and German peo- great extent, outrages against tbese civil and political rights 
ples, their poppet kaisers and their tools will find the of citizens of the Southern States of African descent, Con- 

x š built will sink from under gress, therefore, has the power to enforce thege citizens’ 1izhts 
foundation on which they built w Ly “ appropriate legislation,” and Congress 1s luit to iis own 
them. judgment as to the legislation which will be “ appropriate” 

ii : f in such cases in any part of the United States. 

The military fame ard prestige guined bys successful The power of Congress, then, invoked by the Pres'dent, is 
war may dazzle for a day, but pay-time is coming, and | clear and comprebensive. But at tue sime time the con- 
though the Germans are not so ripe for Republicanism as | tinuance of rebel disabilities under the Fourteenth Amend- 

b. still th t A Í thei ney, | ment is a fruitful source of these Southern disorders. These 
the French, still they are more tenacicus of their money, | disabilities, directly and indirectly, alienate irom the Gov- 
and the expense of supporting an epauleted buffoon will | ernment and array against the President, Congress and the 
appeal stronger to the German mind than his military Republican party thousands of Southern white men who, 

z es do: and then- will come the tus of war under a universal amnesty, would be reclaimed. 

SH E ? , 8 4 Until this sudden conversion of the Herald, it was wont to 

Spain and Italy are both npe for the Republican form | expound the “ Constitution as it was” expounded, but when 
of government, and England is gravitating to it. Many | it regards it as it is,it becomes quite another affair. The 
there are, it is true, who believe in the autonomy of] Herald also seems to differ from the position assumed by Mr. 
races, and that this autonomy renders forever impossble | Bingham in his report upon the Woodhull Memorial, for it 
the fraternization of peoples, This we regard as entirely | evidently conveys the inference that Congress has the right 
fallacious. Nationality, it is true, has been made use of} to interfere in these little disarrangements in the States, 
by crowned heads as an instrument to keep their king- whereby some of the citizens are deprived of their rights. 
doms intact. But in spite of all we cannot help but see | For it says that “ Congress, therefore, has the power to er. 
that the principles of common justice that make men Re- | force these citizens’ rights by appropriate legislation, and 
publicans and give them a common interest are steadily ming is left to its TA judgment as to a T 
progressing; feudalism is giving way, liberty is advanc- Ne = appropriate in such cases in any part of the Unite 
i ivi eligiously. People are learning more ; TAL . : 
ae civilly T i o sy aes rinciples of eae The Herald Editor who wrote the article in question evi- 
Aa ces every ce bl a me a aP T ‘eli dently heard Mrs. Woodhull’s speech at Cooper Institute, for 
equality are app ICA: e POEM anditha DEILTE race, Fe" | he uses her language s> nearly in speaking of the Fifteenth 
gion or anything else interposea a barrier to the frater- | Amendment that it leaves no room for doubt. He says : 
nization of peoples, or their being governed alike or even | «The Fifteenth Amendment establishes equal suffrage or 
under one Republican Government. The true secret that | political equality for all citizens of all races and colors.” 
leads the minds of the masses to speculate in this direc- | Mrs. Woodhull, in the speech referred to, said : “There is 
tion is, not so much inherent admiration of our Govern- | but one construction the language of this amendment (the 
ment as it is from feeling the oppression of their own. Fifteenth) is susceptible of, and this becomes apparent if 

On Thursday, March 8, at Mission Hall, West Smith- | the section is properly rendered. It simply means that the 
field, in London, a prominent speaker suid: “ He knew | right to vote shall not he denied on account of race to any 
droves of honest men gradually dropping into the grave from | body. From the simple negative it rises into an all-power- 
the want of the common necessaries of Life.” Such is the ful command, by which the sovereign people declare that the 
state of England to-day, having a debt of $4,003,500,000 right to vote shall not be denied by the E D aa 
hanging over her head, not one dollar of which is being by any State, to any person of any race e esta Ipa 

; 7 . Š ment of political equality for all citizens of all races is but 
paid off, and her Government increasing her taxation and : : F 

; zs another way of saying the right to vote shall not be denied 
augmenting her military forces. eg i : 
: to any person of any race. Nothing can ke plainer than 

If we ask the populations of Europe for an account of | this, and we are, therefore, justified irom this time forth in 
their progress during the last half century, what reply | setting the Herald down as an advocate of equality for all 
shallwe get? That they have gone $10,173,500,000 further | citizens, consequently of Woman's right to suffrage. Women 
into debt; that even in times of peace their debt increases. | are citizens, and, therefore, have the right to vote, or, as the 
That at the present time the clang of increased armaments | Herald styles it, have political equality. 
drowns the cries of the widows and orphans, made so at SS SS 
the hands of a bloody war, that has only ended by show- FREE TRADE vs. PROTECTION. 
ing to Europe in what a chronic state it is, And the curses 
of the people of Europe will be leveled at the Germans for 
submitting their necks to a tyrant's yoke, and by becom- ; 

p GA y yoe, x y z We now propose to censider that portion of our subject 
ing as clay in the hands of an unscrupulous king and his ; i : 
Crand 1” minist ili h eat È which treats of a high tariff as a means of 1evenve. This 

g ilit rasca. © SAME Compong themi A180 foaccep argument of the necessities of the Government as an excuse 
a military yoke. for protection has been so often advanced that we must ne- 

Can it be wondered at that a people in such a condition | cessarily consider it. Our national expirience has bien ex- 
begin to look toward our republic as their model? That | ceeding limited upon this phase of qui stion, the most prom- 
France insists on a republic; that meetings are be- | inent experience we bave being that of the whisky tax, 
ing held in England, calling for one also; that Victor | which gives a greater amount of revenue under a 50c. a gal- 
Emmanuel only stopped a revolution in Italy in favor of a lon excise duty than it did under one of $2 a gallon. This, 
republic by taking possession of Rome, to satisfy and take however, arises mainly from the fact that under the lesser 
the attention of his people; that Spain chafes under the duty there are lese inducements to evade the law, and viola- 
chain of a monarch, and loudly demands a republic? No tions are less frequent than under the greater one, therefore 
this can be matter of no surprise, and every dollar of in. the increased duty collected under the reduced tariff is not 

3 : ` 
creased debt, every ship of the increased navy, and every a eaa Ae ee Day ne sate 
man of the increased armies, swells the evil, and increases more ATUL: CONSE ROR or Too EU en ne: Acrepung isat 
the cry for a republic as a remedy. 
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MESDAMES WOODETLL & CLaFLin: 


I had intended an early reply to aa editorial on the Social 
Evil, in your paper of March 18, pointing out what seemed 
to me fallacies in the argument, and tendencies to increace | 
immorality in the lezislution proposed. But not being able 
to command the time for this at present, I will ask you to 
print extracts from various English writ-rs, which express 
my own sentiments in admirabl- language, while they cume 
from thos? who have given much thought to the whole ques- 
tion, now under consideration in Parliament and over the 
whole kingdom, 

We should hesitate, I think, to try an experiment which 
has been so recently tried and condemned in Great Britain, 
after having been examined and discussed by the best minds 
ia the kingdom. When such women as Florence Nig‘itin- 
gale and Josephine Butler, such men as Francis W. New- 
man, Jobn Stuart Mill and Francis Close form themselves 
into Associations to work against these odious acts, and 
make their whole lives a protest, w- may well consiler be 

fore rusuing into legislation which will call out as formid ible 
resistance here. I could fill your paper with extracts of sim- 
ilar character to these and still the subject would scarce be 
touched, so numerous have been the ess sys, appeals and ar- 

ments sentout by the various associations in England alone. 

am, respecttully yours, IsaBeLLa BEECHER HOOKER. 


[FIRST EXTRACT. ] 
(From the Co-operator.) 


Of a]l] subjects of interest to men as social beings, none ex- 
ceed in importance those relating to marriage, and affecting 
for good or evil the relation between men and women. Tu 
stamp, therefore, any vicivus subversion of this relation with 
even a gussi social eanciion i3 a most vital error. 

That this error should have been committed in the Con- 
tazious Dis: asıs Acts already passed, and which apply toa 
portion of the army and the navy, has surely arisen solely 
because these acts have bren smuggled through the Legis- 
lature. I cannot, therefure, doubt that the movement now 
on foot fur the extension ot these acts, and for inclosing the 
whoe civil population in their vicious network, need but be 
known to ye defuated. To uid in spreading this knowledge, 

and in causing the repeal of the acts already pussed, I am 
. anxious to cuntribute a few words written from the man’s 
point of view. 

The promoters of the Contagious Diseases Acts being for- 
ward a long array of bodily atilictiona as directly due io the 
formidable disease arising trom the vice to which I allude. 
D:seases of the throat, eye, ear aad of various otber kinds 
afflicting children and tamilics, are traceable (they say) to 
this une foul origin, in individuals more or les3 removed 
from those at first afflicted. They also assert that the sys- 
tem uf inspection and registratiun of women which the acts 
establish has greatly reduced the extent of the disease in the 

_ portions of the army and ravy to which they apply. 

Without denying either of these propositions (though the 
latter is open to much dispute and denial), it is plain (lst) 
that experience acquired during a short existence of the acts 
is no test of what tue result would be when the whole soctal 
tone had been luwered, as the acts, if continued, must lower 
it. (2) That the result of their application in the army and 
navy—where men as well as women may be made subject 
to inspection—can never be paralleled by any results among 
-the civil population. 

That the acts must directly tend to lower the social tone 
‘and increas? the number of those who practise the vice, just 
ia proporiion to their success, is obvious; because such suc-, 
cess gives a greater percentage of security to those who 
practice the vice. That, independently of success, they also 
tend to increase the vice, is equally obvious; because they 
stamp it with legislative recognition, and thus seem to con- 
firm by the national voice the wholly gratuitous—and I con- 
sider most false—assumption that the practice of the vi-e is 
needful. The acts, theretore, tend to lower the social tone, 
and thus to widen the area of vice. Who, therefore, can say 
that after some years—tuough the percentage of suffering 
may be reduced—the actual amount of suffering may not be 
increased by the increase in the practice of the vice? Ad- 
mitting, therefore, the hidevusness of the disease, and the 
possible efficacy of the acts as ut present applied to the army 
and navy, J must deny that any statistics are brought for- 
ward wuich prove tbat a iong continuance of them will be 
effective in reducing the actual amount of the disease, even 
in the army and navy, inuch less in the civil population. 

In thesz observations I have descended to ihe platform of 
the promoters of the acts ; and on this platform I maintain 
their Case is not proved. Such a platform, however, is surely 
not the one on which the supporters of a vital national ex- 
istenge will ever contend. Allowing that all lovers ot man- 
kind must unite in tue desire to desiroy so hideous a scourge, 
we should also surely admit that the warlare must be carried 
On against the disease itseli—not its manitestation. The real 
disease to attack is the moral vice—wuich the acts directly 
fosicr—and not its manitestation in the body. To attack the 
bodily disease, and leave the other uutouched, is to hack at 


the brunches and twigs; and the only excuse for so blind | yj 
a proceeding would be, that thus it was hoped to destroy | a 
Gut do the acts proposed warrant any jq 


the life of me tree. 
such excuse? Is not the safety sougut to be secured—is 
not tLe social eanctivy proposed to be given—really pruning 
and nuurising the tree, burdering it round, and giving it a 
place and renewed life in the national garuen? Tostesd of 
pruning and tending, we should recognize the pvisun of 
the tree, und see in the poison a sign cali:ng us to attack 
its real life—the moral vice. 

I deny tbat there is any proof that the legislation pro- 
posed will not ultimately increase the disease by widening 
the area of the evil; but were it otherwise, then, in m 
Opinion, the remedy discovered is wore tuau tue disease 
removed ; fur a natiun of meu bodily strong but morally sunk 
-and degraded, is surely a far more Lideous sight in ine face 
of heaven, than s race weak and diseased and morally higher ; 
-end who tur a moment can deny that the nations! recogni- 
tuon and protection of the perpetrators ol vice must degrade 
the whole national mind ? , 

If auy of our sons were living with us in the country, free 
from tue temptations of a great town, do we doubt that they 
would grow up pure from this vice? Is it not, thea, the 
tewptativa of the wwa wuich gives us apy lear fur thim Y 
A parual legal status has beeu giveo—and s general one is 
desired to bs given—w this vice. Wueo I conceive of such 
@latus Deny given, and remember my own youtu passed iu 
chambers in London, and call to mind discussions on this 


subject with others of my age and standing, I feel how | erpool College, has lately delivercd in Leeds an address, an 


¿ T -imina ie ae m wl Pia” e 


Y | tural priociples, insulting to religiun und virtue; while ut 


ee eee 
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however quiet and sober they seem now,” bow crowning! © But this ss not the wor-t. The moral prin iples out of 
would hive teen Sie further axertion— made to men youn: | which such proceedings spring are wore than any phy-teal 
and ignorant, aod who bave all thiugs to learn— The very | outrage. Itis net wontedul that phy colins who molotain 
law, you see, recognizes them as what men do!” > thut a class of harlots ts us fala d ceirible, and that chase 

Is it not certain that such an act of public recognition wil! iby in man is unlealthful, should actually prescribe uncuas 
turn the scale in favor of so debasing un shameful a practice | lity te young mer. We cost i not bave avoided -u-pecting 
in the mind of many a wavcrer? Here, then, is a law de- $this, but we nave cluog 10 toe bepe that auch n thing waa 
sired which~atfectiog vice bef. re it: open commi:tal-—-pre- | vecy rare. But when we bad apie stemn ef bigh autuority 
poes tu aid in plunging an und'scovere i number of youths j distinctly to pro vs- tbat youll t uss ie his word) Ought pot 
into its practice, in order to guard and defend thos- who | te be debarred trom inter. oui wath barlos, we cannot but 
are already of their own free-will wading its filthy stram. fear that there exist Comrupters of youhs where we had 
Instead ot thus dealing with vice before its committal, we | boped there had been none but virtuous and high-minded 
surely should ask for that rule to be applied which is es- | wen.” [Mis. Butler heeep on read quot vions Noin the cri- 
teemed the correct rule, in the more bungling social process | dence given bef ae the Parhamasary Committce by Sir 
of dealing with crime after its committal ; we should surely Wiliam Jenner, one of the Queen's payschins, Bhe then 
ask, in both cases, that the interestof the one innocent man | Continued.) We all know menin the medical piof ion 
be made to overrite that of the buodred guilty. To neglect | whom we consider as saie adv; ers and wiee, hind trends ia 
this obvious con-id: ration is to put a send on the arguments | Matters affeciins our samt s und our boddy beibh. But 
ot the tempters, is to act on the vailed assumption—so terri- | We wil not te held tack by uny per-onnl considerations 
ble 1n its moral dvstructiveness—that ibe vicious practice is | Wbatsvever from denouncing th: do Urine promuly ted by 
a social necessity, und not a social sin. Ceriuin men (we feu:, not a few nen) in that profesion. 

The promoters of the law point to France. Let me also | Their doctrine i: or the devit lémseit Do th se men cr. 
point there, and ask whether tue state of society there which | pect us Wemen to held to any moral faiti Whitevcr, it we 
at all events accompanies the legal recogniti: n of the vice, | #re to believe weat they so busly cuc.l.te in tee raol our 
does not prove the moral degrad won, on the vital question | young suns— ay, and in the cars of tnetacrs also—thas Gud 
of the relation of the sexes, which is hkely to follow io the | vas so constitied men that thar maternal aud preacat well- 
wake of any tuch recognition. being necessitates the deliberate slauch er ot wemanhood-- 

Self-condemned us these acts are from every point giving | the Jevotion to death, | resent, and ciemnal, of tbousanis of 
a wide view, I must refer to one point from which, in their | our sisters, bi ings f Stone. like cutselses ond having im- 
civil aspects, they more especially bear their own condemna- mortal souls? We wijure you mothers of sons, ont all 
tion in any shape in which I have seen them advocated; tucy | yomen —nevir to a Init into your houscs henceforward any 
del simply with one-half the community—the weak, and, as | Physician or surgeon without leurning whether or vet he 
lar as direct influence goes, the levi-latively helpless cluss— | bolus a ductr.ne which would make auy reigion, any school 
women. Mr. Berkeley Hill ias bioted, indeed, that some | of philosophy, det stable; nameiy, tiat it ts right w rir 
men might be included in acts which make inspec.ion com- fice tue spirit to the Wook, virtue 10 appitite.” 
pulsory. Let the promuters of these acis remove the injus- 
tice I refer to, then, by proposing to include all men whose 
habits ure as well known tu the police as those of the women 
with whom they consort ; and then indeed the most vigor- 
ous opponent of this legislation may composedly fold his 
arms, #8 far us tbe Civil] pupulution is concerned, and rest on 
the certain collapse of tue whole effort. 

Suort-sighted as Í consider them, I see in those who advo- 
cate these laws men as anx.ous as mys:-lr forthe good of 
mankind; but men who commit the crror of attacking its 
mere manifestation, instead of sreking to purge away the 
vice itself. This vicvis of the mind, and to be reached alone 
through moral influence. Moral influence can on': be ex- 
erted vy the open discussion and disavowal of therin and 
the sinners. Such discussion these advocates are Lrioging 
on; and glad I om to find that Jadics bave been already 
moved to take part openly in it. This one result comments 
a vast social change; and if, having caused the repeal ot tue 
laws already enacted, it in its reaction from the spirit of 
those laws so far extends as to place the men who practice 
this vice in the same social category as the much more to be 
pitied women with whom they practice it, a blow will be in- 
deed struck at the viceitself. Love of the sinner requires us 
to place a social ban upon him while he sins. Tue vicious 
child of social life of which I write only maintains its dis- 
eased existeace by affiliating itself with society, through the 
men who commit the sin bringing to tbeir sisters, their 
mothers and their wives the poisonous atmosphere of unre- 
strained license. This is the stream along which the intec- 
tion flows; this is tbe stream whose strength and vitality 
the advocates of the bill would nourish, while it isthe one 
which must be divided and severed; end tuen this monstrous 
birth of social life will dwindle and dwind.e, until at last we 
may hope to see it roll together its hideous limbs, and die. 

Horace FIELD. 
20 TaveLow RoaD, HAMPSTEAD, N. W. 
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DRAMA AL THE POLLS, 


VINELAND, N. J., March 14, 1871. 

To-day, at our town clection, business was performed 
ordenly and quatiy, although we h d two boards ot «fBcera 
Pi rbaps the te» caised the order ; for bad not tue women's 
board teen there, tae exceed tones of voice, bard a litle 
wuile on the men’s side ot the hull, m’git bave augmented 
to upg rand wor-e. It will b- perceived thu, but lor free 
Movement and generel sucia wliy, vas Lall would bave ap 
peared like the old Quaker church—men on one side, 
women on the other, Perchance ile style of occupying the 
house of worship by the sob r sect Lus cnange | under the 
great ligit now being sicion ull tLe dear cuildren of the 
same good Fath r. 

When the men had mainly retired, an aged woman en- 
tered and, after pleasantly giecting the women’s board aod 
cheerful bystanders, turatu away, taying, “ Her vote merited 
a place where it could counton the eb cton ;” and, addres 
ing the men’s board, cffeed a basiot. She wis told “It 
could not be ace pted—us good a lusvand as lived mpre 
sented her in the jaw.” “He dues not represent ine, a3 be is 
not taxed for me,” she r plicd; and disclosing Ler tax-bill 
asked “ With what skow ol con-ist: ney she was taxed forty 
dullars, thereby acknowl dged a citizen, Wen 1elused repre- 
s-ntaton 7’ “ We act by th- law,” saii they, compliucently. 
“ You are working wio g; if you want representaton with 
your taxation, refu:e to pty-and ass the Cout for redress.” 
A middic-aged woman. being diawn to li-ten. asked, “ If 
th y could not sse tat it any party must have deaiing with 
courts, it was the duty of cec ion of officers.” Not at all,” 
they said; © we suall not mutyr ourselves—figut your own 
qatt es.” “ But,” sad the women, “men have long been try- 
ing to crush with ridicule all women who sought invepend- 
eace and power to u-e a legal or public privilege; and above 
many abuses and detracuions, the te:ms viragu and amazon 
have been brandithed as telling wespons;, Low, yuu are 
really bidding us to turn amazons and take the field.” Sad 
they, “ Whatever course you take, youll go, at last, to the 
courts, But we shall not become liable to prosecution, 
prisons and fines. Fight your own bat les.” She continued, 
“We can sLow tust sctuing tis matter with courts is your 
affair, not ours. We are unwilling tbat pro‘ractiug, post- 
poning suits delay this question ut te will of adverse 
judg:s; and y.u can ol.tain decis ons very quickly. You, 
as well as we, know the cust.m of Geprivipy us ef suffrage 
is usurpation, not only of hum:no ri_ kts, but these mgrts 
after they ure guarantee | by the good vid D-elarstion ot In- 
d: pendence. You are resting on that tyrapnous custom, Bot 
on the Cunttitution. Now, reject the usurpation and stand 
on the Constitution, for it wi!l sus ain you in eco pung our 
ballots. If prosecuted, p'ead conscientivus discharge ot uuty, 
ob.igation to law and the null autbor.ty of custom. Any re- 
spec'able coult can Le shown thet the spirit or the Consiita- 
tion, as it always w.s,a:d the ietter of it, as it stards 
amended, will acquit you ; ans it wiil also acquit you and 
call on the States to cree the word male fiom stututrs, Wat 
it may no longer disgrace mate-law framncrs.” 

There seemed cnough s idi—t was all said in good humor: 
yet, us she cli sed, the atmosphere felt laden wiih fresh wares 
of the old charge—" figut your own battles.” do cous der: 
ing several ways by woich we might reach the exercise of 
this right, the course abuve presented los direct, l gitimate 
and most hou.rabie to men. Yet, as few town officers dare 
make the test, let us urge vt bigh functunarie> a declaration 
by which low ones way koow Lucm~cives impowered to act 
in the case. Many E. Tr.orsox. 


[SECOND EXTRACT.] 


The Dean of Carlisle,in a letter published in the Record, 
March 14, 1870, says: 


In common with some of our legislators themselves, with 

Many magistrates, clergymen and others, I really believe 
tbat I in some way contounded these acts with those relat- 
ing to the diseases of “animals.” Tais might be,in one 
seuse, a pardonable mistake; for in the acts nuw under gon- 
sideration Women are treated as mere animals, are deprived 
of all the safeguards of modesty, are liable to the grorsest in- 
sults on their persons, have a measure of justice dealt out to 
them which no other existing British law ventures to admin- 
ister even to felons; in fact, this is such a specimen ot lezis- 
lation that I fur one cannot uust myself to express the indig- 
nation and abhorrence with whic I regard it. I am quite 
sure that if my clerical breturen will only get toe acts and 
study them, they will enter into my feelings. It is little 
creditable to us as men and as clergymen that the most for- 
unidable opposition to this abominabie infringement of Biit- 
ish liberty and female delicacy has issued from the injured 
ard insulted partics the:uselves. 
Some thousands of women of all ranks, with Florence 
ightingale, Miss Murtincau aud other ladies of bigu char- 
cter at their head, have aroused themsclves*for the protec- 
ion of their humbler sisters, und, doing violence to tucir 
natulal feelings, Lave forced thenselves intu public notice, 
and they will, I have no doubt, uiumpb; not simply because 
they are zealous, and virtuous, aud benevolent, but because 
their cause is righteous and true. 

I do not profess to enter at the present moment upon a 
minute discussivn of the subject; i desire muinly to enter 
my solemn protest, as s husband, a f ther, a grandfather and 
a clergyman of fifty years’ stunding, against this whore 
legisiauve procedure, as based on false, immoral und uns rip- 


A COMBINED EFFORT AND VICTORY IS YOURS. 
the game time its utter impotency to alluy the plague which — 
it professes to aveit i: proved by the statistics of all the 
wretched hospitals they Lave opened; and this verdict is 
echued back to us frum those uuhappy Countrics wha Lave 
tried the esperiment lung enougu und widely cnough w 
rove tbat the result bus been s frightful increase of the prof- 
figacy which is the parent of the malady, and an aciuul in- 
crease Ot the malady itself! Every one of these siatemenis 
has beeu substantiated, and can be furtber substanuated, by 
many and cumpelert wilnesecs. 
Youur obedient servant, 
Fuancis CLosg, Dean of Cariisle. 
(THIRD EXTRACT) 


Mrs. Butler, wife of the Rev. G. Buter, Principal of Liv- 


There are five millions of women in the United States who 
desire suffrage. Let every cne of them sign the necessary 
petition, to Le found cn page 8, and mail to Mrs. Jostph'ne 
S. Griffing, Secretary Nativoal Woan's Suffrage Associs 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

ae een 

Donn Piatt eta‘es thit the Obio Republican delegation in 
Congress have lust contide:.ce in Bi gham, owing tw his led 
Labits, and tust th y-do LO! pru;use be suall be again 
placed atthe bea lot the Judiciary Coumistee. Tt bad bab 
its are to exclude Radic.] Cun. resmen fru.u the chaitman- 
thip of impurtant comuuttees, then Dex.ocrats will have to 
Le appoint d 
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HUMAN NATURE IN A NUTSHELL. 


BY JOSHUA ROSE. 


(CONTONTED.] 


Pete answered, *' Had ron thought, you ought to thick 
And know what's sure to follow when yon wink 

At youth's transgressions. You helped me to glide 

To ruin, with a slow but certain stride— 

And now to tell me that you didn’t think 

Id fab, although you led me to the brink 

Of the abyss, and rash headlong to ruin, 

At first through your, at last through my own doing, 


“ You fed my evil leanings, now they grow, 
And there you stand as much surprised as though 
You'd crushed them out. No doubt you meant well, yes, 
You've that excuse, yon scarcely could have less, 
My nature leaned to evil, very true, 
And that’s the very reason why that yon 
Should rather check than gloss its inclination. 
You're good intent’s you're only palliation. 


“You thought! No, Ma'am, you didn't think at all, 
Or must have known whar woald perforce befall. 
I think sometimes, think of the kindly hand 
That blind!y helped me on to where I stand; 
Of all the litte shieldings, favors, plans 
Toaid me. When I strayed I rubbed my handa 
And thought, if father funds me out, I know 
Where, for protection, I can surely go." 


She beard no more, but clasped her throbbing head, 
Regained her room and sank upon the bed, 

And wept, in utter, prostrate, wild remorse : 

She felt Pete's words were not without their force; 
Then calmly she determined, at all risk 

That every mother's weakness she would whisk 
From out her mind—he never more should say 

She'd been a means of leading him astray. 


She mused, ‘* He’s desperate, and the path I take 
Will either check or force him on to break 

AJl bonnds. I'm sure I know not how to act— 

I think he may be yet reclaimed with tact. 

What shal] I do, I cannot let it rest 

In silence; still, it's afterall the best 

And wisest plan that I can now pursue. 

Treally don't krow what to say or do.” 


Just then Pete entered, sat upon a chair, 

And said, “‘ Now mother, look this question square, 
Right in the face, here are two paths to take— 

If to my father you this news should break, 

I quit the house at once, now and forever ; 

Take care, before the only link you sever 

That holds me ‘neath your roof, you'd better try 

To let this matter rest with you and I,” 


“The question rests with you, sir,” she replied; 
“You'd throw it in my face if I should hide 
Your faults again; and, pray, where can you go? 
How earn a living, I should like to know? 
One thing I've settled—you shail not stop here 
To carry on a dissolute career. 
Now, mark my words, you never more shall say 
That tbrough my kindness you were led away.” 


“I spoke the truth,” said Pete, *‘ which wasn't pleasant ; 
The past ia dead, please now discuss the present. 
Where shall I go—and what am I to do? 

Well, that’s a question I must ask of you. 

One item in your kind consideration 

In coming to your new determination, 

The facts are bere: no home, no friends, no place 
To lay my head—what’s likely to take placa?” 


“ Tanswer now at once," replied hia mother, 

“ Your quegtion, simply asking you another. 
Suppose I take the very course once more 
That you have just been railing at me for, 

And hide your failings in my aching breast, 
Will you act worthy of the final test?“ 

“Twill,” said Pete; *at least, you may depend. 

T'I try iu earnest my late course to meud." 


He left the room, and she began to weep; 

Exhausted lay and sank to silent sleep. 

She dreams an aged man is sitting there, 

With furrowed, wrinkled face and flowing hatr; 

He fold bie arms; upon her face is bent 

His gaze, She questions, ‘** Who art thou ? who sent 
Thee here? Thy fuce is strange to me, I'm eure; 
Though pleaeant, still thy gaze I can't endure.” 


He answered, ' As thou didst not turn to mo, 
But passed me by, at last I come to thee. 

Tam the epirit of uvvarnished truth, 

And keep the record of all erring youth; 

I note who falla, tho reasons why they fell, 

The records of their past I keep, which tell 
That evil, fed with weakness, strangles good, 
Who's poisoned with the raulness of the food I 


“T take an unformed mind within my hand, 
And count its tendencies as grains of eand, 
While being formed, the influences brought 
To bear upon ft, whereby it is taught, 

Are noted in my books to mitigate 

The evilo formed, which shape its futuro atate, 
And he who brings euch influence to bear 
Will find it in my books recorded there. 


“If dono with venom, ono black murk {a made, 
If with false kindneve, of a lighter shado: 
Tho mark is drawn, yet stilh it fe a mark, 
A sin tho same, although not quite sọ dark; 
But when the miud's matured and takce {ts place, 
Although the evile tanght mny leave a trace, 
Yet still tho goud once known ontweiyhe it all, 
And erring then, the chastentng rod will fall. 


Woodhull & Glaflin’s Weebly. 


“Sins are noted with care, In each grade or condition, 
As of contamination, neglect or omission, 
Persuasion, collusion, default, inferential— 
Each thought, word or deed that may be influential 
In leading to evil, ia properly weighed, 
And 4 note in my record is carefully made 
*Gainet the tempter and tempted, in epite of intention, 
Which is never excepted in lleu of prevention. 


“From pages to pages for hundreds of years, 
The same tale of direlect duty appears; 
The same deeds recorded from parent to son; 
The same path of folly of negligence run ; 
The same pleas are offered in extenuation ; 
The same weak appeal from a just condemnation. 
‘The experience around you will hold in contempt; 
You deliberately sin, why should you be exempt. 


“ Here's a child with a pliant, susceptible mind, 
To the growth of corruption ‘tis somewhat inclined, 
He's sitting at table in a little high chair, 
When he grasps and secretes some ripe fruit lying near. 
His mother observes it and smiles at the act, 
Quite pleased with his cunning and babyish tact. 
Then I take down my book, make a little note thero— 
Not beneath the child's name, that would scarcely be fair, 


“ Here are sister and brother engaged in their play, 
He has bitten her spitefully, then ran away. 
* You're not hurt,’ says mamma, ‘cease you're foollsh alarms.’ 
(The delinquent is hiding his face in her arma) 
She kisses the mark, saying ‘ Now it won't pain, 
Don't cry, little Pete will not do so again." 
Another small mark is put down in my book— 
An evil trait fed that I cannot o'erlook. 


“A little girl comes to mamma to relate 
That Pete has just snatched from her hand a small cake, 
Mamma replies, ‘Then he’s a naughty, bad brother ; 
But there, never mind, I will give you another.’ 
You remember it all? yes, no doubt ‘tis your son, 
Aud the work of destruction goes thoughtlessly on, 
I turn a new page in my record and add 
A mark ‘neath the heading of ‘ Nurturing, bad.’ 


“ A mother is heard to her little son aay, 

‘You've been playing truant from school, sir, to-day ; 
You will grow up a man and remain quite a dunce; 
I will not tell your father, I promise, this once; 
Do be a good boy, don't do so any more.’ 
He promises, yet does the same as before, 
She gives him an apple each morning to bribe 
His presence at school, one more mark I inacribe. 


“ A father appears on the scenes, and we find, 
He, knowing his son is precocious in mind, 
Being perfectly cognizant, quite well aware 
That his wife is not fit to be placed in sole care 
Of his son, yet he carelessly leaves her to lead 
The boy her own way, glossing every misdeed ; 
He knows the boy's mind must have something to do, 
And will seize the absorbent that first comes to view ; 


“Still providing no interest, he leaves him inert, 
Every energy actively on the alert 
To grasp the first influence that shall present 
A field to engage his quick mind to its bent, 
Then pleasure steps in, and he finds what he sought, 
Is engrossed in it's coll, for has it not brought 
The something he craved for you would not provide? 
Then down he is swept in its fast-ebbing tide. 


“I turn to the boy, I will read his account, 
His share in the evil with justice recount; 
It slowly appears, as he learned to detect 
The right from the wrong, and in every respect 
His blame by his knowledge is evenly measured, 
The gauge is the evil he knowingly treasured. 
There’s no just excuse when he knew he did wrong, 
No matter what influence lared him along. 


“ He grasped at the evil, cast virtue aside, 
Of his own free accord, he must therefore abide 
The result, he is weighed on hia merit alone, 
The faults of hig mentors can never condone 
The purposed transgression he wittingly chose; 
Each sin is recorded and placed against those 
Who violate right; he is charged with his deed, 
‘Tis in vain the shorteomings of others to plead." 


The breakfast-bell rings; Mrs. Gray from her vision 
Awakes, leaves the room, and an air of decision 
Denotes she has made eome firm, settled resolve, 

No matter what sacrifice it may involve; 

Her head is erect, and her eye flashes light, 

Her step more majestic, her form more upright =. 
Than is wont, and although she may speak not a word, 
It-is plain that tho depth of her will has been stirred. 


Pete retired to his room, and he felt much dietreseed 
At the harsh words he had to his mother addressed ; 
Ho inwardly promised from tbat hour contrition, 

A retrograde step from his fallen condition; 

He paced up ard down, as unable to reat, 

His arms folded tightly, hia firm lips compressed, 
He felt that the criais at last wae at hand,— 

He must now fall forever, or make a firm stand. 


Tho morning mail came with a letter for Pete, 
And Ella's handwriting bis cager eyes meet: 
“Tie quite unexpected," he saye, as he takea 
The note in hia hand and the envelope breaka. 
His sight becomes dazed and the writing seeme blurred 
On oponing the sheet, for the very first word 
He saw was a ''Sir''—he knows what that preaages. 
(There wae one eingle sheet—I will read you ite pages.) 


* 8ra— 


"Since I eaw you I have pondered well 
Tho pact. I find my duty will compel 
Mo now to close our intercourse ; but here 
I hope you will not think me too severe. 
I wish you well, not one hard thought can find 
A harbor fn my cali, collected mind, 
And yet I must the sterling truth reveal, 
Inform you how, towards you now, I feel 
Distrust and fear have taken full possession 
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Of me, I can't believe your late profession 
Of reformation, my trust onca betrayed 
Can't be regained by empty promise mado; 
‘Tis better now at once to tell you s0.} 
I won't recount the reason, that you know, 
The course which { have marked out to pursue 
Is quite the best for me, perhaps for you. 
Return my letters, please, I can't refrain 
From telling you that until I regain 
Them [ shall be in deepest of distruet, 
I wouldjnot wound you, Pete, and yet I must 
The task complete, the dread ordeal pass through. 
How do I know whom you might show them to, 
There now, you see tho little faith I have, 
And so adivu—I say no more. To save 
Your feclings, for I wish to spare you, Pete, 
Henceforth as mere acquaintance we must meet.” 


Pete sat down and answered. He said: " Dearest friend, 
The missive, in coldness and sorrow you penned, 
Lies here. Ihave nothing to say in defence ; 

I have done with deception and hollow pretence, 

T ask you, dear Ella, don't send me away; 

Do grant me another short trial, 1 pray, 

I'm altered, indeed, and my mother knows ali; 

The blow I have dreaded has come llko a pall 

I can’t send your letters back, Ella; oh, not 

Please spare me that last, irrevocable blow, 

Yet, if you persist and no pledges will heed, 

I will act as you say, and will send them, indeed. 
My spirit has urged me, again and again, 

To spare you the trials, the anguish, the pain; 

I promised I would, yet I found me too weak— 

My heart slezed the pen and compelled me to speak 
The words that had struggled and tempted within. 
Be mine then the puvishment—mine was the sin." 


He sealed up the envelope, wrote the address ; 

And thoughts of hie folly successively press 

His brain as he ruminates over the past 

And what his late course would bave come to at last. 
He'd squandered away an existence, he knew ; 

Had not made a friend, or derserved one, ‘tis true; 
And no one could thank him for one kiudness done— 
He was but a faithlese, undutiful son. 


What aim has mankind as he passes through lifo 
And joing the contention of every day strile? 

What is it he seeks, and pray what does he find? 
How frail are the pleasures absorbing hie mird. 
How many attain what they vainly pursuc ? 

As far from the goal when life's eand is run through 
As when at the start, for the phantom they chase 
Keeps flitting before without leaving a trace. 


A bright conjured castle, the vision before; 

As each end is gained he but covets the more; 
Whate'er is attained has no power to content, 
For something beyond are his energics bent, 
Nor pauscs to think for one moment how sweet 
The pleaeures extending their hands at his feet. 
He seeks in the future the joy he desiree, 
Unheeded it lies in the dust and expirca, 


What little things anger, provoke or perplex; 

What trifles annoy; what mere bagatelles vex ! 

We make our own troubles; we weave our own woes; 
Become to our own peace of mind the woret foes. 

We speak a cold word when a kind one would bless; 
Oit turn a deaf ear to the wail uf distress. 

And what do we gain in the end to repay 

The happiness lost, cast aside, thrown away! 


And where, after all, does contentment reside! 

We woo it with haughtiness, petulance, pride; 

It heeds not the call, for we nurture it not; 

No, no, we must first meet with pleasure our lot, 
Where'er we are placed, and in whatever ephere, 
Must graep all the friendship and love that is near, 
Expand all the impulse and kindnese the heart 
May prompt, ‘twill a perfect contentment impart. 


Meet mankind with earneetners, faithfulnces, truet, 
Be honest to him, be be just or unjust; 

Uf he erre, let him err ; but depart not one jot 

From right, paes him by with regret, he has not 
Gained aught by his folly ; indeed, he has loet 

A joy, if he knew he would gain at all coat. 

There's nothing o'er which hum in vieion may range 
For innate conviction of right an exchange. 


If he only knew of the joya that procced 

From the complaisant feeling that every deed 

Ie unatained by selfishness, egotirm, luet, 

He'd turn from bis path with the deepest disgust. 
But meet not bis folly with angry retort, 

Hie foolish career is not worthy a thonght. 

At heart for his fate let compassion be rife ; 
Indeed, he has lost all the sweetness of life. 


A wild visionary Inceaeantly lured 

By some distant object, wherein is insured 

The cup of his bliss, that he cvaecices!y pleada, 
And as he advances the object recedes. 

He dies in pursuit of an ideal dream 

Alwaye cloee to his side though remaining unseen. 
Ah! why will he abnt himrelf up to himaclf, 

Sell life to obtain what he dice and lcaves—pelf? 


Our vain pleasures pans, merely leaving behind 

A eense of contempt, of dejection, ennai. 
The wearied heart turne with a yearning to fod 

Repose from the awectest of plcasures that we 
Had foolishly promised our jubilant mind ; 

And sweet te the asleep from our Janxnor to free, 
The overwronght frame from the ploarnrce we eongh!, 
We wooed, won and found that our treasare was baught 


There is but one happiness God has ordained; 
The means to obtain it fs open to all; 
There's only one path whereby it is obtained, 
What, where, or however your staic tay befall 
Be earnest, affectionate, leave unrestrained 
The generous noble lmpalece tbat call 
Warm feelings and make man imbued with content, 
And thankful indecd for the baypiiese seat, 


[TO BE CONTINUED | 


A Woodhull & Claflin’s AWPerklp. Apart 8, 1871, 


ese ee ams oe —— Es 
EDITORIAL BESPONSIBLITY. | d-r s-cents, and smiling'y s'ya —"“ the beauty of our State f 
These gentlemen miy not man that beauty is a thn: oppo- | mare ever ite future prospects, 


' site tu brains, but it sounds that was, and it looka premedi- If tho reporis are true, it is an infamous fraud and out- 

Editors’ duties are little understood and still less appre- | tated when they ssy the same thing so many tims in the | razeous swindle, snd the stockholders plit to know the 
ciated bs their readers. No sing’e prion dees or shoul] f same significant wav. The last time hrani iis thing said | tact and ee une Mile steps to correct th evil. Itis woll 
DE š x editorial i was by a member of the Houw two or three days ago. He | known that the Comprny hia on hand an accumulation of 

write everythin: which apprars a; ear È nany paper. | w lending his oratory to the subject of public mals in | cvb. amounting to uver $2,250,000, and it is also well known 
But it is suppose! that the editor-in-chief knows what is to! Yfizouri, using all his eloquence to defeat a bill before the | that their present prosperous condition and carnings are 


enemies of the Compiny, and which hang 1k» the night 


t et 
abi be 
ot L AY rock’ 


appear in bis or her paper, and readers bave a right toexpect ` House to make the high-roids not leas than forty, now more | suficient to warrant large dividends. gofret prec” oft 
a supervision which warrants the supposition of such knuw]- ; than sixty fet wide. He began in the stile mentioned, A STOCKHOLDER oro cet O° 
edre i turning a beaming glance on the ladies, and s'ying, after a Tod rae’ 
here , ; “talent and wisdom and in'elligence,” the “beuty here ns- eA at 
At times, bowever, articles fad their way into the] s.muled.” He was svon in the de pthe of his subjectand lent MR. ODO RU:SELL AND THE BLACK 8EA peters Ty, 80 
columns of a paper which are not indor» d by the editor. | more poetry toit than one would im wine was possible. ee QUESTION. Sop aioe 
Thoagh there is no excuse for this, still it will happen. We | ers and poetry, and pithos, and b-auiy and bigh-roa te all de- oee" 
e Sass see , lighttully blended. He made one bold assertion as he grew Tho London Daily Telegraph tays, sp`akxing of Mr. Odo 1 pile Y° 
are no exception to the rule. And we do not claim extenu- aA ; Š . è s WF seb 
: : warm: ~ Missouri is a great State, with va-t resources Of un- | Russel and tie B'ack Sci queri n: nee eot i 
ation b-ciuse we have onve or twice} permitte Ì this to occur | developed wealth. 1 am proud of Miss uri, for it is des- Our Givernii-at. whe heri thagapon seiat intonata f00Ph mrd oy 
when und-r a great press of otber aff iira. Whatever censure | toed yet to become the gerest centre of the—of the—solar | op gu del solely DENS ad : intiat wiih infiinta T: pop. me, gar 
we bavo lait ourselves open to by the appe irancy of articles ee Here ues alent pnd Wisden ani fateli genee, ular judgment. derided tha pressure could be exert d upon in 302 etr 
: : S y ” of 7 H : 
which we di i not exsmine previously, we are prepared to ac- Morsweuiioed wanting aäšarilon. he Tavené forcible rea | Rusia mere effectively at Versaillesa than at st. Petersburg, sit Fay 
cept as just, and to make no attempt t> shirk the responsi: | son why the memb rs from the country ought to oppose the and rolen arenda apel voy ranle aeron hinad: peer (ro "t 
di ity. Therefore we shall not deny responsivility for | bill before the bouse. He said: * Tue genuemen from the l : pup K 


: ae we, | reecde from an untenarly positon. It wis known that il 
what severs] hive taken us tu task for. It was our duly ma tropolis and oiher populous citia Auepmaky ra the a Prussia had the strongest motives ter deprecating the out ine ined 
to have prevented the occasion. We did not. We accept Were n Tavor Ox gue n YEOmMANnTY OF Teco Y | break of a Continental war ut the crisis of her struggle whh pod Hoof will 


ee ee to build grand highways, £0 that they (the city chaps) would sat} ý SoN ality j i 4 ips 107 aod- 
the responsibil.ty and the accompanying censure. We shill} bave promenades and drives iu the rural districts for them- eee ue Seer Ea RT ana wh Ope 


continue to deal with what we consi ler existing ills of the selves sud their girls nad iia be, = every man wie authority at St. Petersburg. Unter this: circumstances, it ue De 
time; fetrleasly; we sball boldly cxpese everything which | re? hie Uae) TOs Og OE i naa hi ey n wao f| was felt that the shortest way to Russia lay via Versalles; Beat hele] 

: . ; ficiently plain lan- | 0V bis country and curies a heart in his bosom, every | and Mr. Russell was sent thitherto maks representations mJ jean 
Wedtempt; and shalat all times usa auMcienily p ain AD- | honest son of the bills and prairies who has ever tolled in | Wien it was virtual-y understood would be transinitted from Fal oe era 
guage to make the exposition clear, but we never did, do not | tilling the soil of his native State, every man who ever drove | the banks of the Sı tee 10 those of the Neva. M orit apr 
now, nor never shill approve of insinuations or inferences nean or ever said * W ata n ouglit w raise his Neste ae In wor.ls which admitted of no possible misconception, he w 

: : : tbis oppressive measure ere there was much laughing Rri uA se 3 
and aaki : : 2 the nt to understand that, if Russi 

which are beneath the highest standard of thought and kicking of spl.toons to drown the voice of the orator, gave the Prussian Government to Jerstu , if F a ps 


persisted in repudiating the Trenies of 1856 of her own 
pleasure, England was prepared to fight; and, immediately 
upon this simple fact being made clear to the Chancellor of of tbe 


action os ee but the Speaker of the House brought silence with his gavel, 
and said that any member who was seen kicking a spittoon 
THE MIDDLETOWN AND WILLIMANTIC “AIR LENE” | would be reported and treated with severity. Here the ora- 


fn es : the German Empire, Russ'a saw fit to moderate her preten- i 
E. R. COMPANY. tor broke in, “ H~- ought to be spit on,” but he grew more | gions, and PE to submit her c'ama tọ a Confereice of ait 
` serious alter this interruption and said that be wished the European Powers. Wnether one event was the cause of of Hee” 
Brokers in Wall street didn’t altoge'her agres with us in the gentlemen to cousluct the arguments he had ad- the other, we are not, of cour-e, prepared to ray; but we wy evens 
the account3 we publishe | of the engineering managemen: of vaneen pnd E rin all te ed anid oran can hardly deubt that the representations made to Count m 
this railroa l. Time will completely vindicate us in that as an pe ke ui te ALI Tra Bey MPPrecls | Bismarck influenced the determination ot Priuce Gortche of Phila! 
p y this compliment, coming, as it did, from the lips ot u legisla koff. pur seve! 
it bas already dune in other things. Meanwhile the follow- | tor, a representative of the people, as he styled himself more | ` Erom this we see how much the voice of England is worth geio ibet 
ing despitch, reerived list week from Connecticut, adds | than 0.ce in this speech. Hemny r: present “ the talent, the | ip European questions, Pine was when England dil not per were 
hatt vious history of the mismanagement go- | ¥i#dom and the intelligence,” but he does not represent the | stunity hersell by going to third persons to transact her gpriogs- 
somewhs O-OUr Previous tstory of the misir ge g “ beauty,” I am happy to say. Ido not give this speech as | ; te ae if i y & g 4 red | 
jog on in tuis enterprise: a smpe ot the sper chien of the gontismen who repris nt us | P'ETanHona? business. ab ai 
“ Tae et ros airing in the Legislature of Missouri, give it because I never SO ee Ge 
anette, city heres i tie PS AARAA thar ene heard anything like it before, and I think it mny be called Henry Brouaias.—Tell me not of rights—talk not of e 
by creditors, armed on the 17th inst., and took possession of | Unique. I heard » gentleman behind me say that a physi- | the property of the planter in his slaves. Id ny the right—~ n is 
it The sheritl! from New London was sent for, and arrived | citn recommended him to take some whisky—snc —BARK ! I acknowledge not the property. The principles, the feel- e ; 
at 3 P. M. the same day on the ground with a posse, but, de- and I suppose he was only following the doctor’s advice. I] ings of our common nature rise in r betlion against it. Be ability h 
terred by the threatening appearance of the rioters, seat for did not inquire if this member were favorable to the woman the appeal made to the understanding or to the heart, the fortuna 
reinforcements and postponed action. cause, but I ascertained that many of the most prominent | sentence is the same that r jects it. in vain you tell me of ber torts 
The laborers have not been piid since the Ist January and members of both Houses were, and during my stuy a woman laws that sanction euch a cluim. ‘There is a law above the ompeli 
say they will not permit the property to be removed.” suffrage society was organized. I clip from the State Times | enactments of human code3—the same throughout the world rely 0 
} this notice of the meeting, which I send you : the same in all times—such as it was before the daring genius dià 1 
We make no further comment just now; our preceding ‘Misa Couzens, Mrs. Livermore and Miss Alice Toroustey | of Columbus pierced the night of ages and opened to ono We 10 
articles on this road and the way in which it is controlled loturei to full houses, within the maat mant in he Cham- world the sources ot power, vent Sie eae Foru 
i 2 is hi : _| ber of Representatives ; and notwithstanding ihe Governor's | er, all unutterable woes ; such it is nt this diy: 9 helat 
I are plain enone: to be compre uended but ny uit e circum cold retention of the committee of ladies Fam St. Louis, | written by the finger of God on the heart ot man; and pi | idut 
stance of not paying laborera for nearly a quarter of a year | Much good hss been done in Jefferson this winter in calling | that law, unchang: able and eternal, while men despi-c faud, ha 
is more eloquent than anything we could add. the attention of the members of the Legislature and that ot | and loathe rapine, and abhor bloo |, they shall reject with prie 
Pinnacle a other prominent men to the subject.” . indignation the wild and guilty fantisy that man can hold “iti 
But I hope the grand work, so gloriously begun at| property in man, In vain you appeal to treaties, to coven- dies 
A VOICE FROM MISSOURI. Washington by Victoria C. Woodhull will” bring] ants between nations. The covenints of the Almighty, wink 
' us to the ‘consummation so devoutly hoped tor,” vee tere o he nen gonounro such Sy Paen ii 
i i ; in far less time than the humiliating work of petitioning and | sions. To those laws did they of oll reter who maintain 
We take the liberty e publish ae following èxtract from petitioning as heretofore. Man tes won the way uit self. | the Affican trade. Such treasics did they cite, and not un tobe 
a letter which accompanied the article below: Womar must do the same; and as man has fought bis way | truly; for by one sham ful compact you birtered the glories the | 
SEDALIA, Mo., March 13, 1871. upward, woman must fight her way. of B enheim lor the trafic in b'ood. Yet, in despite ot hw mali 
' : f i i i l of treaties, that infernal trafe is now des'royed, and its whe 
Mespames Woopnci, & CLAFLIN: _ I have thought tor a long time that if woman could estab- | und of treaties, that infernal traffic is no yeu, hi i 
lish a financial character, man could not, in his great gener- | votarics put to deith like other pirates. How camo this 
“Your excellent journal is much liked Ly the progressive | osity and chivalry toward the weaker sex, longer resist her | change to pass? Not assuredly by Parliament leading the un 
people of our State, and is creating quite a sensation. I ace | appeal for juaice for the ballot ss intelligent wo- | the people wus kindad, Arde acended f> tunder aod acl w 
; P ope the day is not far distant when tho intelligent wo- | the people was kindi d; escended i> r, 
one of our oe pe pan hias copied A ahaa ba platform men of America will go to work to establish a financial | the trafic and scattered its guilty profits to the winds. pre 
in part, leaving out ‘Christian and infidel, materialist and | character, and turn their thousands into tens of thousan:ls, be 
spiritualist.” Your fearlessness and originality will make | instead of velvets and diamonds and laces to pirade in the aa f “i 
your paper a great success.” face of men. Hard cash is more potent to win man's re- | Woman Surrrace.—Mrs. Laura Giddings Julian, in a 1 
spect than tbe most charming womanly attributes clothed in | Washington letver to the Indiwa Rudieat, commenting upon it 
WOMANS RIGHTS IN MISSOURI. dependence. Nevson Kent. | tho refusal of the House ot Repressntatives to Mrs. Wood: te 
MespaMes WooDIIULL & CLAFLIN: arch 13. hull and Mrs. Hooker, and the right of womey to vole under 
I have just returned from the capital of our State, and am ; the Fourteenth and Firteenth Amendmen s, writes as iol- 
ha oa that th pi i msider lows: “ A secoud vote-on the ‘woman question’ was had 
PPY o BUJ Ons LUE WOMAN CAUBE' I8- AUFACLINE aaah sid PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. last Monday, and I am sorry to report that it shows a de- 


ble attention there. The woman caure, in more phases than 

one, by they way, attracts the public eye—the woman cause R : A ` 

as it exprestes itself in silk-velvet and diamonds anil point- Tho enemics of this noble enterprise say that it has been 

lace; and before I proceed to give you an idea of the prog- hawked at and nearly killed by its present minug-rs, and 

ress of the woman suffrage question at the gay capital, let | that they are nothing better than an unscrupulous ging of 

me digress to apeak, as is the fashion, of ihe beanty that stock jobbers. It is uncharitable to believe that such men 

lends its fertilizing intluence every winter to this otherwise | #8 McLane, Brown, Webb, Deneatown, Skiddy, Mason and 

dull town. My eyes were dizzled with the dress, the glitter, Potler—the managing directurs—have lent tuemselve3 toa 

the parade: languid ladies lounging leisurely up one strat wholesale rubbery of the stuckholdc rs, Among whom there 

and down another, gorgeous as rainbow hues, glittering as | #re widows and orphans and men of moderate means, who 

sunbeams. are in sad want of divideuds, which, it is allege l, huve been 

“ What an interest the ladies do take in the affairs ofstate !” | fraudulently withheld from them, and squandered on the 

I exclimed, as I avy them mounting and descending the | officers and servants of the company. To test the truth ot 

Capitol steps. “ Pshaw,” said a gentieman; ‘they are get- | these reports, and to give the responsible parties a chance to 

ting oll.” * What do you mean?” Lasked, and his meaning clear their fair names from the fou! aspersion cast upon them, 

: flasued upon me the same moment, “ For shame,” I said; | I will ask a few plain, practical questions, with a view ot 

! “ts this your gallantry you boast of?” and I thought, a little | getting at the truth or falsity of the villainous reports now in 
sadly, whata waste of time and money nnd mind! The-e circulation, 


cidedly bad temperon the partof tue House. Mra, Woodbull 
and Mrs, Isabgiia Beechir Hooker asked the usu of the i 
House of Repreentauves lor the purpose of d scussing she i 
rights of women under the Fourteenth und Fiftenth 
Amendment to the Constitution. Tse House voted 42 in 
favor to 139 ayainst the resolution. To be sure there isa 
rule, a opted by the House years aso, precluding ths use of 
the Hall for auy meeting in which the House dors not par 
ucipate. Butuyeir ago when the Liber Congress m tin 
the city, they asked tuu use of th: Hall, and it was nota 
diMeuit tusk to evade the ruls by a cur fully worded 
resulution, giving it to thoss men cliiming to represeut 
nearly a milionu of voters. When the women of the 
country, representing one-half the p:cple, but dis 
franchised, in a resolution similarly word d to bring 
it within the precedent, usk the privilege of discus-to 
this question, so vital to them, they are denied th: use o 
the hall. Gentlemen, we shall adopt Wendell Puillips’ al 


ladie4, arrayed in costly robes and glittering jewels, idl Do the company pay their President a yearly salary y , woe : ? 

lounging the days and’ yenra nwity, rene if tbe ae’ these Ob. sas eeeceseecceececsecencecese neen eee eee -$20,000 Soli p e ealn a peol. as vi ana on a 

gentlemen sty, because th y are getting old and must catch | First Vice-President..... Ea E baie me eas veseecees 12,500 | PONB Judge Woodward, of Pennsylvania, one of the mu 
Y, eminent jurists of th: country, and a Damocrat who con- 


busbands, how pitiful to have it made a subject of jest by | Second Vice-President. ........2.++seee seers cere eee 12,500 
the very ons who are responsible for the folly! Men shut | Agent on the dock... 0,-0.0 sess seeeer sere cere cere 10,000 
women out from the piths of usefulness and independence, | and a corresponding high price to other clerks and servants 
and leave them no alt) rnative but to dress and dress, ond | in their employ ? 

wait and wait to catch an owner of the masculine gender; | Do the Company pay a premium of 24 per cent. of its net 
and then, while they are doing the only work left jor them, | earnings to ull of the attaches in the Wall-street office? 
these gentlemen (who love and pily the weaker sex and are) Are ull of the above oxtravagant allowances, by an agree- 
afraid to let woman vote lest they should lose man's respect, | ment of the directors, paid in gold? 

whisper and hint and chuckle and grin at the gad, sad sight Do Wells, Fargo & Co. continue to receive a commission 
Then they atone for all this by paying little empty compli. | on all of the freight shipped in tho Company's steamers Irom 
ments to beauty and fashion. this port ? 

The gentlemen discussing grave affairs of state in the} And finally, do the Pacific Mail Company pay an annual | Now Jersey on Wednesday last, at Trenton, N., J., we find 
legistative halls are hvard to speak in eloquent tones of the | rent ot $80,000 for this Wall-street office, in which to trans- | the naume of John ‘Thomas Rowland, n counsellor ot this 
beauty that is gathered there; and I have noticed that they | act business which would be equally weil periormed at their | State, and member of the drm of Rogers & Rowland, of No. 
take pains to give * beauty” a place of its own, asa thing | spacious office on the dock ? 4 Now Chambors street. Mr. Row).0 | practiced law in Ire 
separate and distinct from bialus, The orator begine io] Itis the hope of a sutfeiiug shareholder that some respon- | lund for many years, and we jeel assured that hie tali nto and 
grave, slow tones: “ Before me I cee assembled the talent, | sible party connected with the Company will anawor the | industry will eventual.y causs him to be recoguized as a law 


stuntly votes ngalnst giving womin a chances to exercise 
rights be admits che is emiled to un ker tie Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments to the Const.tution, has recently 
declared thut colored women are unquestionably entran: 
cmsed under the * previous condiion of servitude’ clause of 
the Fiiteenth Amendment. There cau be no quesiiun of 
this, since they are * citizens’ under the Fourteenth Amend. 
ment.”—Na ional Slandard. 


ey ey 
In the list of gentlemen who were admitted to the bar of 


| , the wisdom, the intelligence and ”—here he bends his head | foregoing inquiries, which are but a small portion of the | yer of great ability. Mr. R. is alecturerand poet uf uo mean 
| l ondescendingly toward the ladies, lowers his voice to ten- | damaging reports being industriously circulated by tho | order. 
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BEIDLER’s SECTIONAL WOOD 


It ie generally conceded tlat wood pavements are 

a success, 80 fur as weur und comfort are concerved 

and if properly pat down will last from fifteen to 

twenty yeare, 
been used in the endeavor to obtain the three most 
important features required ol! material used ip pav- 

Sog—viz.: firmness, durubt'ily and cheapness. To 

Philadelphia belongs the honor of haviug produced 

these iudiepensabie requisites. 
ing that city, our attention was called to a section of 

wood pavement upon the eldcwalk of Chestnut street 
in front of the Markoe House, 

Having given woud pavement considerable atten- 
tion, and knowing the construction of the most the 
promivent ones in use, we stopped to examine 
natare of this and were very favorably impressed by 
lts appearance. We inquired for the fuventor, and 
learned that it was Mr. II. W. Beidler, also pro- 
prictor of the Markoe House, one of the old land- 
marks of Philadelphia. 
of the servants, to whom we handed our card, and 
soon had the pleasure of eecing Mr. Beidler, who i» 
destined to *' pave his way to fortune” by the result 
of bis inventive genius. 
entering the room to tind himsel f confrouted by our 
solves ; but we assured him we intended no harm, 
having slmply calicd to inquire about bis new wood 
pavement. 

Mr. Beidler very kindly showed ue the advantages 
and improvements in constructing this pavement, 
apd wo muet confess that all the objections to 
wood pavements aro met und overcome by this 
plan, Jt not only oontaing the threo requisites to 
which we have referred, but Mr. Beidler tells us it 
can bo laid at a saving of Afteen to twenty thousand 
dollars per mile over any other wood pavement in 
ue. Knowing tho extravagant prico of the Nicol- 
son, Miller, and other pavements now in ure, 
weebowed Mr. Boidier the importance of coming to 


ODE TO MARCH- 


—_—_ 


ST JCLIETTE T. BCRTOS. 


er of trar c'o med A pri!— 


d 
yaw ne Way : yet; 0a bastie aml brw 


a veert fed 
Tene Drais t wRich Lea. le the seati aos 


come with a phere is read, 

Tomea |. tbe wlos n ly et re 

wate tae Poche a ret they ure, 

Teer graces comfamet iy Jo AF Wwaniocicee lire. 


Taea, Pore cata iu emhraeea wild 
BD gt, Suri catelewely crassibg 
The ever precise uy 0a Ue uid walia pi 


care ts a whe yoa eogae:isbiy try 

Young nearest eyes Ts-u tre wild gece Sy, 
Tre Rise Nerd cB) ard the aider uolurce 

pe qankenigg buns IBlo gu.ces cur. 


a yor streis with gigantic whirl 
E nenet hoase and wauu i; Lug 
fue edie o angair euer ang twti 
Spesis rom tde chimncy, aud crueliy tag 


A: the Dara, “TH tis IQ from its eaves, 
Ami i» cued sod reul, nur ayain 

Oa We rouf will Ube rive-vak tore ite leaves, 
Or he woud- pigeon carol its pwecl refrain. 


The lithe Brook frolics, and frogs begin 

fo dear their pipes for matutina! hymo, 

Bat your mody are false and Boriss grim, 
Wii sastic and blow with his uzual din. 

‘Tul year tenn is vat with ite bustle and roat, 
Aad Ape appears witu euueDiue and tears. 


DRAMATIC READINGS. 


One of the most delightful entertainments that we 


have been present at fur eome time was the occzelou 
af Mrs. Macready's Drawing Roum Recital on Tuee- 
day evening. Mrs. Macready is a lady of high calture 
and refloement, aud was married to Dr. J. Macready, 
ef Philadelphia, at the ave of sixteen. 


Por several years she shove with distiagaished lus- 


te ln the gay and eparkiipy circles which every sum- 

wer were found jn hilarious retreat at Bedford 

Springs. Toough an idol in eociety and courted and 

(attered by thrungs of admirers, the theatrical pro- 

ferion wae the highest object of her ambition and 

eve tu which she always slooked forward with ean- 
guine hope as her future detiny. 

Her hasband, Dr. Macready, was a man of snpertor 
abliity and rare professional attainments. 
fortunately, becoming diseipated, he spent nearly all 
ber furtune, and ip order to eave the remains she was 
compelled tu seek a separation, and being thrown en- 
Wrely upun her own ex.rtions for eupport, she de- 
cided to gratify her early hupe, that of devoting her 
life to dramatic art. 

For upward uf two years she was under the tuitlon or 
thelste Mr. P. Richings, ot Philadelphis,and made ber 
debui atike Walnut-street Tocatre in that city. He 
fret appearance before the public was unlversally re 
garded aa a splen did eaccere. Sb® ther perlurmed an 
epxagemnent in Burton und ecveral of the principal 
diles, wkiig the rank of etar’ on all occasions und 
wioniug golden opivious frum all circles of society. 

Is the midat uf a prosperous cai cer she found reusous 
fo be divautizfied with many of the arrangements of 
the nage and turm d her attention tu the art of dra- 
malic reciting. Soon after this she weut to Europe, 
where ebe bas been for the last ten years, und bas 
made herself famous as a reciter, actress and mau- 
agrees. 

Her friends are now getting ap a subscription fot 
ber to give a series of Easter entertainments thut 
promise to become very ruccessful. It has alrendy 
bevn signed by many of vur prominent citizens and 
will, no doubt, soou be filled up. 

Subscription price fur season ticket, admitting lady 
and gentleman to rererved seut, $. Subscriptions re- 
ceived at Fifth avenue lotel. 


But, un- 


PAVEMENT. 


Bome eighty devices or patents have 


While recently visit- 


We were waited on by one 


He appeared astonished on 


vona toar meteal Slt vow q Boere sdri 


| xew York. azé ere giad :o aupeence inet be das 
| Opened sa cece at Ne KO Erved war 

1 We Sritwve tta: ty rioslieceg tte iewetestle is 
| veat sate thie C y. thar tar payee © il aot omy 
j te waved milices of dollars tc tbe berli fes 
f years. bat thal By i: we may kave tbe tas! pared 
jeorests in ihe weuz: We e by iem? cx 
; Seaagee thai car views are miy iad reed 
aie atthe H.M Bebhist - seci ms] Pis” Pavement 
bas sdy gamed the favor whic’ ite ments tany 
Bewiow. alae teddy to adort tie ‘atest apd beel.’ 
everytbies Sas ced Mr Beier FAUN fer te 
right cf ase ferthst city etich Mr Bezier reize 
Mr Bei: <r cumes to | er city, eptrammeied by riage 
ot pu iucal infucn.e, ard we Luet car antèiriure 
will for onee sct iodependemtiy vf euch e;xculalive 


ai Tebgemecis, apd give his forceine the allenic it 
deecrves. 


Ixetirerion Pom TRE EDUCATION OP TUUNe La 
DIES, cor‘ scied by tbe Misece Ca 
vo the Raine. Ptafe: dur, bai The Misses Capciic 
recetve a ticuited nam er of roang ladice as resident 


favile, to whom they offer the vomforts uf a heme | Wer, the mighty McCallum Mohr. The ronnd trip 
with the advantages of a sapertor cducativa. There | from Edivburgh to Parts via Loudun coste only twen- 


ereatC.-bicuce an Euziled and a German Protestant 
chureb, where the pupi:s may attend divine service. 
The bosse ta ecrroundted by a larze garden and situ- 
aied in the beautiial environs of Cublence on the 
night bauk of the Rhine. The course of rtady com- 
cece German, French and English in every branch, 
lucluding the higher literary studies. The best pro- 
fessor irum town attend, and a Fresch governees ro- 
eidean the house 
Y ars. Sta. uud? twelve. £55. Lessone io instru- 
b entai aud voce musje, drawing, painting and danc- 
i-ga’ p obean’, aces Ue ot piano, lie. per quar, 
ter Er ceure o’ lauiniry etra. 
14, per year 
vune to the removal fa pupil 
arents. pupils may be met in London or Bremen. 
ferences: Jobo sta. Eeq., Pembury, pear Tan- 


street, London: Charies 
House, Ayr, Scotland; William Eadie, M. D., 2% New- 
ton place, Glasgow ; N. Trobner, Eeq , 60 Paternoster 
row, London; Dr. Carl Mittermaier, Heidelberg; 
Charles Krieger, 5r., Exq., Coblence. 


Mrs. Thos. C. Lombard, of this city, will contrib- 
ute an article on the Church Music Asecciation to 
the art department of Old and New for April. 


Everybody wanting anything in the line of ‘ drees- 


Porter & Blies, in another column. 


John Gault’s Billiard Rooma, 69 and 7! Broadway. 
are the most popaolar resort of the denizens of Wall 
street and vicinity. * Phelan tables” and ‘pure 
drinks ” are the attractions. 


There have been many attempts made to combine 


that nothiug could be invented which would present 
the elegance of a first claes parlor sofa and also pog- 
aces all the convenience und comfort of the beet bed. 
All the difficulties, however, have at Jast been over- 
come in the combined Sofa Bed, manufactured by 


We take epecixl pleasure in calling the attention of 
all our renders who need dental service to Dr. Koonz, 
at No. 1 Great Jones street, New York, who is both 
judicions and scientific in all departments of dentis- 
try. His rooms are fitted tastefully and elegantly, 
and being constantly filled with the elite of the city, 
testifies that his practice is successful. He adminis- 
ters the nitrous oxide gas with perfect success in all 
cases. 


Tue New Wortp —A weekly newspaper devoted 
to temperance, universal suffrage and the emancipa- 
tion of woman, Edited by Mre. Paulina Wright Da- 
vis and Miss Kate Stanton. Published in quarto-form 
by L. A. Carpenter, Providence, R, I. It will be the 
object of this paper to treat all subjects of vital inter- 
est to the American people with tairnees and inde- 
pendence ; and while its columns are open to the 
dizcuesion of those yreat qnestions to which itis de- 
voted, the editors reserve to themselves the right to 


be judged only by their editorials. Terme invariably | Who would, when writi 


in advance. 

One copy to one addrese............ $2 00 per annum 
Ten copies ee wes es .. 17 50 “ 
Twenty “ a E ETENEE 80 00 ia 


A liberal discount made to lodges and societies, 


Nothing marks the character of a man more dis- 
tinctly than his dress, It is not Deceosiry that a per- 
son should have a two hundred dollar euit of clothes 
to be wel) dreseed. Dressing doe 
much of the material worn as it doe 
its makeup. Few people are adapted to conduct a 
Ready-Made Gents’ Clothing Emporium. It is a dift- 
cult task to have clothing to suit and to fitall custom- 
ers. But if there is one who more than any other has 
overcome all these difficulties it is Randolph, at his 


e. at Quulecce | place in broad © Scootland."” Romantic young ladies 


Terms: For pupile abuve twelve | at Gothenburg, in Sweden, taking passage by the Oct 
St 


hare for servante- | terraces, giving the traveller an ides of the ecenery of 
Taree months potce required pre- | Holland. Troitbattan, the Niagara Falle of North 
At the wieb of the | Kurupe, will be vieited, and a number of most pio- 


bridge, Kent; 8. R. Pattison, Esq., 50 Lombard | Upsala, with the magnificent cathedral bul 
King. Esq., Inverclaigh | architect of Notre 


ing for the feet,” are referred to the advertisement of | before it is finished, and in North Europe these 


the usefulness of a sofa and a bed in one article of | August Petersohn, No. 8 Buwling Green, New York 
household furnitare, but it may be said they have | city, befure the firs: of May. ‘The cost of the trip will 
been total failures, and it had come to be thought | de ue follows, it being understood tbat traveling ex- 


Wx. S. llumpurers. 634 Broadway, who presents the | from New York to Edinburgh.....---.. ho Rin coe $13 


Summer Excursion 


Fx NEW YORK TO SCOTLAND, awEDEN, 
Norea ard Damark, Jape let, 1871 
Rare top. fN curreist  Apjuy of eend for par 
Ucears befure Ms? let isti to 
ALGLSTI PETBRKSONM, Manarer, 
3 Bowhug Green. 


A Cheap Eurepean Excursion. 

Om ve atect the lst of June (be siramedip Austra. 
Nae. of the Ancourt of Giague ‘ine, wil! lowve this city 
WILD aboot two àun ral abd fifty orite Pascengers, 
“È i: tecd to make the tuar of Scotiaud and North- 
em Ecne. tu arvasd trip the tickets to de eold for 
wiru parra Edinburgh will be made the brad- 
quarters of tbe touriete, the ateamer elopping at Glie 
nuu, from w Bence courverance Will be bad by rail te 

inbargt. The touriste will bave a chance to eee 
the Mull of Cantyre, the Iele of Arren and Aila Craig, 
with a eai! wp the dboantitul Clyde; then there will be 
vielts te famed Moliyrood, Abbotsford (the home of 
Walter Scot), the Trosescbe, the Royal Candice of Stir 
ling and Loch Lomond, Abemeen, Dundee, Montrose, 
Berwick-on-Tweed, Arbroath, Duukeld, or any otber 


will have a chance to louk at the isles owned by the 
Lord of Loru and bide over the broad acrve of hie fa- 


ty-Aive dollars currency, aud will require only ecventy- 
Gve buure travel. There who wish to visit the beau- 
tiful lakes, bisioric pictures and charmiug ecenery ol 
ireland can do su, av the return tickets will be made 


This pure Brandy hae now an esabtiehed repnts- k 
tation, aud te very durimble to all wbo usr a simo- 
lant medicinally or otherwige. 

Auslysee made by the distinguished Chemirts, J. 
G. Pohle, M. D., and Professor S8. Dana Hayes, State 


geod for twelve mouths. From Glasgow, on their 
return from Enodivburh and the Beottieh lakes, the Aceayor, Maseachusetts, prove that it ie a purely è 
touriste will take a eteamer up the Baitio—the moet | grape product, containing no other qualities, . 


poetic of avas—and, crossing the North Sea, will jand 


Gothic Canal, and thence to Stockbuim, pawing 
through the eloices of Bene Thies voyage is be- 
tween beautiful hedges of tries and flowering 


turesque water and lake views will be encountered on 
the route to Stockholm. ‘The old university city of 
t by the 

ame de Paris, on the same plau 

aud nearly about the eame period. From Stockhulm 
it ia three days’ distance to St. Petersbury, in Rusas ; 
to Copenhagen, in Denmark, onu day, to the beautiful 
city Coristtana, in Norway, two daye, and north to 
Avueaxa where is eeen the wondrous spectacle of the 
midnight sun, three days. The mauager of the ex- 
cureion, Mr. Auguet Petersoho, will tollow the plan 
of the renowned Cook, in his Continental tours, tuk- 
ing accomplehed couriers with him, who will under- 
tuke the entire charge of transportation. The trip 
will take the three munthes of Juue. July and Augurt 


months are very coo! and healthy, bracing the trave- 
Jer's nerves and making his step elastic and free. It 
fs calculated by Mr. Petersohu, whose ofiice is at No. 
8 Bowling Green, that the expense of making the trip 
willbe Jess than one quarter of the cost of similar 
travel in the United Suites. Those who wish to se- 
cure passage Will be required to furnish references, 
Bo that all unpleasant company may be avoided. Ap- 
plications muet be made personally or by letter to 


penses to and from the pointe named below—makiug 
Glasgow the place of embarkation and debarkation— 
are included in the grors fare, fvod and accommoda- 
tions only being furnished while on the steamehip :— 

Currency. 


Stockhoim.. 

The tourists remain about two weeke in Glas- 
row and Edinburgh, a week at St. Peter-burg, aud 
abuut two weeks at Stockholm and in its euvirone, 
The table provided will be au excellent one, and 
every accommodation possible will be afforded the 
tourists. 


G. W. WOOLLEY’S 
AMERICAN 


Patent Fountain or Reservoir 


PEN, 


Felieved to be the Best and Most Con- 
venient Fountain Pen in the World! 


And, when durability is concerned, the CHEAPEST. 
ry, be annoyed wiih the in- 
terruption and fatigue of dipping fur ink every word 
or two, or every few seconds—which generally spoils 
more pens than all other causes combined—when 
these results may be avoided, aud the pleasure of 
using a good Fountain Pen may be obtained at about 
as little expense ua other tiret-claes Steel Pens? viz.: 
wholesale, $1 50 per gross (put up in dozen boxes), 
$2 retail, or 35 cta. per dozen box sent by mail. 
There are different styles of these Fountain Pens, 


s not consist so | Which are fine-puinted, emooth aud elastic. and their 
gin the style of | Writing qualities are seldom if ever eurpassed. They 


fll instantly by dipping, and write from ten to thirty 
limes as much from s sivgle dip as the common pen, 
and from four to ten tines as much as any other Btecl 
Fountain Pen in use; eufiicient, at least, to fill 
front one to thce or four pages, according to the size 


Clothing Emporium, corner of Great Jonea street and | of the paper and the pressure on the pen. 


Brondway. He not only sells to everybody, but he 
tite everybody to whom he sells. If you want to be 
“titted” instead of “wold,” yo to Randolpb’s, 
you want to be sold instead o 
wio will force bad fits upon you if 
weli. 


STEREOSCOPES, 


VIEWS, 


ALBUMS, 
CHROMOS, 
FRAMES. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
501 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, . 


Invite the attention of the Trade to their extenaive 
assortment of the above goods of their own publica. 
tion, manfacture and importation. 

vo, 


PHOTO LANTERN SLIDES 


and 
QRAPHOSCOPES,. 


NEW VIEWS OF YOSEMITE. 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
501 BROADWAY, New YORK, 
Opposite Metropolitan Hotel, 
IMPURTERS AND MANUAFCTURERB OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS. 


OLBY WRINGERS! Best and Cheapest ! 
OMPOSRED of indestructible materials 
OMPACT, simple, durable, efficient ! 
OMPARE it with any other machine! 


OLBY BROS. & QD., 508 Broadway, N. F. 


T'he quertion is often asked, ©“ Don't this Fountain 
Pen becume corroded with the ink lett init?“ Not 


If | s0 muchas the common pen: because the Fountain 
fitted go to some one | keeps the ink away from the POINT of the pen. when 
ie cau't fit you | not in use, protects it from oxidizing, and thereby 


makes it last much longer. The ink bas been left in 
the fountain over night, in a case-holder. and the next 
day + page of cap paper written without re-dipping. 
A Gold one, having reveral valves, has written three 
or four pages under eimilur circamatancee. 
A very superior Gold Fountain Pen may be had for 
3 50, gent by mail or expreee ; also, Gold and Plated 
‘ountains attachable to any pen for tO ceat up to 
$1 50, which are guaranteed to luet ten years, and to 
ive satisfaction or the price refunded, Two or three 
‘ountain Pens, as eamples, for 10 centa, eent by mail. 
Orders and communications should be directed to 


C. W. WOOLLEY, M.D., 
21 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 


“OH BEST IS THE CHEAPEST.” 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLES 


Boing constructed with regard to scicntific accuracy, 
are used in all testa of akill by the best playera in the 
country, and in all firat-clase clubs and hotels, Hua. 
trated catalogue of everything relating to billiarde 
sont by mail. 


(PHELAN & COLLENDER 


788 BROADWAY, New York City. 


For Sale in quantities to enit the demand. 


California Wines and 


Fine Domestic Cigars. 


S. BRANNAN & C0., 


66 BROAD STREET, 
NEW YORE. 


THE 


NEW JERSEY 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


No, 189 MARKET STREET, 


Newark, N, J. 


Ww 


Perpetua) inenrance secured by payment of One 


Annual Premium. 


Atvete over Half a Million of Doare. 


Income nearly Third of a Million of Dollars. 


Policies {seued on all the approved plane of 


Insurance. 


Dividends declared sannaalty on the "Contribution 
Plan,” appiestle, on setuowment of third annnal 
premium, either toward the Kedaction of the Pre- 
mium or the Increase of the Policy. These additions 


are, like the Policy, Ncu-forteitavle. and are payable 


with the Policy. 


WILLIAM N. FORCE, President. 
CHARLES C. LATHROP, Vice-President. 
CHAS, H. BRINKERHOFF, Act'y and Act'g S ee. 


HENRY W. BALDWIN, 


Sap't Temp aud Minieterial Department, 


180 Broadway, New York City, 


Roomer 6, 7. A 


BANKING 
or 
KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK, 
H£ WALL STREET. 


HOUSE 


Foor per ovat. interest allowed on al deposite ‘ 
Collwctiuus wade every where 
Onicra for Gold Voverument and ether serari ties 

arvouled 


Woodhull & Glaflin’s Weekly. 
NoopavEn APHIS ecos | MIDLAND BONDS 


IN DENOMINATIONS OP 


$100, $500 and $1,000. 


14 
BANKING HOUSE 


oF 


B 
HENRY CLEWS & Co.,|>22=ers and Brokers, 


No. 44 BROAD STREET, 


No. 32 Wall Street. New York. 


THE 


LOANERS BANK 
These favorite SEVEN PER CENT. BONDS are 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK eccured bya Firet Mortgage on the great Midland 


Railroad of New York, and their jasne fe strictly lim 
ited to $20,000 per mile of finished road, costing about 
$40,000 per mile. Entire length of road, 345 miles, of 
which 220 have been completed, and much progresse 
made in grading the remainder. 


Intereet allowed on al) daily balances of Currency 
or Gold. 

Persons depositing with ve can check at sight in 
the same manner as with National Banka, 


Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand 
or at fixed date, bearing interest at current rate, an 
available in all parte of the United States. 


{ORGANIZED UNDER STATE CHARTER) 
“ Continental Life” Building, 


22 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


CAP PAL ce Sasecccssieiscer sess atase ... $500,070 
Subject to increase to............eccee eee 1,00, t00 


Advances made to our dealers stall times, on ap- 
proved collaterale, at market rates of interest. 
RESOURCES OF THE COMPANY. 


We buy, sel] and exchange all jeauee of Government 
Fall paid stock subecriptious, about..-. ... $6,300,000 


Bonds at current market prices; aleo Coin and 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: Subscriptions to convertible bonda.......... 600,000 
Coupons, and execute orders for the purchase and Mortgage bonds, $20,000 per mile, on $15 
gale of gold, and all fret class secarities, on com- | WILLIAM M. TWEED, SHEPHERD F. KNAPP, miles 6.900.000 
eens A. F. WILMARTH, EDGAR F. BROWN, | Wieteeeeeeeereererereererreeseeeereeeeer 900, 
Saas EDGAR W. CROWELL, ARCHTBALD M. BLISS, TOtales reene es tisaitessee re sades cd os $14,000,000 


DORR RUSSELL. Equal to $40,000 per mile. 

This Bank negotiates LOANS, makee COLLEC- The road is built in the moat thorough manner, and 
TIONS, advances on SECURITIES, and receives | at the lowest attainable coat for cash. 
DEPOSITS. Ý 

Accounts of Bankers, Manufacturers and Merchante | The liberal subecriptions to the Convertible Bonds 
will receive special attention. af the Company, added to its other resources, give the 

ee FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST paid on | most enconraging asaurance of the early completion of 
CURRENT BALANCES, and liberal facilities offered 

t th A 
to our CUSTOMERS. e road. The portion already finished, as will be 
eeen by the following letter from the President of the 
Q p 2 
DORR RUSSELL, President. Compuny, ie doing a profitable loca) bneiness: 


A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 


Gold Banking Accounts may be opened with us 
apon the same conditions as Currency Accounts. 


Railroad, State, City and other Corporate Loan 
negotiated. 


Collections made everywhere in the United States, 
Canada and Enrope. 


Dividende and Coupone collected. 


J. OBBORN. ADDISON CAMMACE. 


New York, Dec. 2, 1870. 
Mesers. GEORGE Oppy kz & Co., New York: 


GzeNTLEMEN—Your favor of the 1st inst., asking for 
a statement of last month's earnings of the New York 
and Oswego Midland Railroad, is at hand. I have not 
yet received a report of the earnings for November. 


OSBORN & CAMMACK, 


BANKERS, 


A McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and Eleventh street, 
On Monday, February 13, 
will offer a splendid stock of 
Housekeeping Linen Gooda, 
selected with great care for our retail trade, at ex- 


The earnings for the month of October, from all 
sources, were $43,709 17, eqnal to $524,510 04 per an- 


APRIL 8, 1871. 


8 Per Cent. Interest. 


First Mortgage Bonds! 


OF THE 


ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 


Principal and Interest Payable in Gold. 


105 MILES COMPLETED andin operation, the 
earnings on which are in excess of interest on the 
total issue. Grading finished, and ONLY 6 MILES 
OF TRACK ARE TO BE LAID TO COMPLETE 
THE ROAD. 

Mortgage at the rate of $13,200 per mile 

Price 9734 and accrued interest. 

We unhesitatingly recommend them, and will for 
nish maps and pamphlets upon application. 


WwW. P. CONVERSE & CO., 
51 PINE STREET. 


TANNER & CO., 
11 WALL STREET 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 


KERS, 


No. 59 Wall Sireet, New York, 


Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject to 


check at sight. 


Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate 


of Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of 


num on the 147 miles of road, viz.: Main line from 
Sidney to Oswego. 125 miles; New Berlin Branch, 22 
miles. 


tremely low prices. 
Richardeon’s Irish Linens, 
In every make and number, at gold prices. 
Linen Sheetings. 
10-4 Barneley sheetings at 85¢. 
11-4 Barnsley Sheetinge at 9c. 
Severa? cases of very fine Sheetings, 
23g and 3 yards wide, 
Damaska. s 
9-4 Bleached Barnsley Damask, $1, from $1 30. 
9-4 and 10-4 Damask, new designe, in very fine Goods. 
Aleo, a few pieces ot 
Richardeon’s 8-4 Striped Damaekse, 
A large lot of 
Damask Table Cloths, 
from two yards to six yarde each, with 
Napkin en suite, 
under gold cost. 
Craeh and Towelings. 
Crash, from 9 cents per yard upward. 
A large stock of Towels of every description, 
from $1 50 per dozen. 
Blankete, Flannels, etc. 
Our stock of Blankets, Flannels, Marseillea Quilts, 
Counterpanes, etc., etc., 
we are selling out at great bargains. 
Domestics. 
An immense stock of Domestic Goods, 
Shirtings and Sheetings, 
in every well known brand, 
at manufacturers“ prices. 


No. 84 BROAD STREET. 


STOCKS, STATE BONDS, GOLD AND FEDERAL 


SECURITIES, bought and sold on Commission, The road commenced to transport coal from Sidney 


under a contract with the Delaware and Hudeon vanal 
Company in the latter part of November. The best 
informed on the subject estimate the quantity to be 
transported the first year at not less than 250,000 tons, 
while some estimate the quantity at 300,000 tons. 
This will yield an income of from $375,000 to $450,000 
from coal alone on that part of the road. 

Taking the lowest of these estimates, it gives for 
the 147 miles a total annual earning of $899,510 04. 
The total operating expenses will not exceed fifty per 
cent., which leaves the net annual earnings $449,755 02, 
which is $214.555 02 in excess of interest of the bonds 
iesued thereox. 


KENDRICK & COMPANY, 


BROKERS 


IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, AND 
ALL CLASSES OF RAILROAD 
BONDS AND STOCKS. 


TOWN, CITY AND COUNTY BONDS of the 
Northern and Northwestern States largely dealt in. 
Orders promptly executed and information given, 
personally, by letter or by the wires. No. 9 New 
street. P, O. Box No. 2,910, New York. I should add that the earninge from passengers and 
freight are steadily imcreasing, and that, too, without 


any through business to New York. Y re truly, 
D. C. LITTLEJOHN, President 


BAN’L BARTON. HENRY ALLEN. 


BARTON & ALLEN, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 40 BROAD STREET. 


Socks, Bonde and Gold bought and sold on com- 
miesion. 


RAILROAD IRON, 


FOR SALE BY 
S W. HOPKINS & CO., 


71 BROADWAY. 


N. Y. and O. Midland Railroad Co. 


The very favorable exhibit presented in the forego- 
ing letter shows that this road, when finished, with its 
unequaled advantages for both local and throngh busi- 
hess, must prove to be one of the most profitable rail 
road enterprises in the United States, and that its 
Firet Mortgage Bonde constitute one of the eafest and 
most inviting railroad securities ever offered to in- 


vestors. 
For sale, or exchanged for Government and other 
current securities, by 


ja McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and Eleventh street, 
Will open, on Morday, February 18, 
A fresh assortment of 


NEW FRENCH CHINTZES AND PERCALES, 
English Calioos in a new shade of purple, 


a specialty with na. 
Tycoon Reps, Ginghame, Delaines, etc. 
Also, a large stock of American Printa, 
in all the most popular makes, 
at very low prices. 


GEORGE OPDYKE & CO., 
25 Nassau Street. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO, 


CARL HECKER & CO, 


MAXWELL & CO., 


46 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No, 11 BROAD STREET, 


New Yor. 


Union Square, New Yorx. 


SYPHER & CO, 


(Successors to D. Marley,) 


No. 557 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, i hee UNDERSIGNED BEG TO IN- 
form their friends that they have opened a 


Branch office at 


No. 365 Broadway, cor. Franklin Street, 


connected by telegraph with their principal office, 


° No. 48 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Furniture, Bronzes, and eolicit orders for Foreign Exchange, Gold, Gov. 


Cuncad s cnritiea and Stocka, which will be prompt- 
CHIN ICLE VERTU. à 
A, ARTICLES OF TU, CHAS. UNGER & CO. 


Established 1825, Jany in. 


CARL HECKER. 


MISS SIBIE O'HARA, 
Ladies’ Hair Dresser 


AND 


CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTER, 
(Late with J. Hanney, of Baltimore,) 


No, 1302 F STREET, 2d door from Thirteenth, 
Wasinarton, D. C. 


Braids, Curls and Fashionable Hair Work for Ladies 
ovnstantly on hand. 


Dealers in 


MODERN AND ANTIQUE 


each month. 


ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 


THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 


Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 


bearing Four per Cent. interest. 


Loans negotiated. 
Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and 


Sale of Governments, Gold, Stocks and Bonds on 
commiasion. 


Collections made on all parts ot the United States 


and Canadas. 


HARVEY FISK. A. 8. HATCH. 


OFFICE OF 


FISK & HATCH. 


BANKERS, ' 


AND 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


No. 5 Nassau ETREET, N. Y., 


Opposite U. S. Sub-Treasury. 


We receive the accounts of Banks, Bank- 
ers, Corporations and others, subject to check 
at sight, and allow interest on balances. 


We make special arrangements for interest 
on deposits of specific sums for fixed periods 


We make collections on all points in the 
United States and Canada, and issue Certifi- 
cates of Deposit available in all parts of the 
Union. 

We buy and sell, at current rates, all classes 
of Government Securities, and the Bonds of 
the Central Pacific Railrord Company; also, 
Gold and Silver Coin and Gold Coupons. 

We buy and sell, at the Stock Exchange, 
miscellaneous Stocks and Bonds, on commis- 
sion, for cash. 

Communications and inquiries by mail or 
telegraph, will receive careful attention. © 
FISK & HATCH. 


arr A BEAUTIFUL 
OFP SET OF TEETH, 


With plumpers to set out the cheeks and restore the 
face to ite natural appearance. Movable plumpers 
adjusted to old sets, weighted Lower Sets, fillings of 
Gold, Amalgam, Bone, etc. 
TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN, 
With Nitrous Oxide Gaas. 
No extra charge when others are inserted. 
SPLENDID SETS, $10 to $20. 


L. BERNHARD, No. 216 Sixth Avenue, 


Between Fourteenth and Fifteenth streets east side, 
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Elastic Sponge Goods.’ 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


Trance. 


, CERTAIN, SAFE, EFFICIENT 
i ws Gar tne heat 4 athartic remedy yet discov- 
Soave rej coves J Ww gorates ail the vital 
Withest ce ary to any of them. 
577 Stret ded its use 
w. Fires tu the general 
2 € iat it can never fail to 
pd. ip s all that js cated forit bt produces 
H ‘Neuf co pain ; leaves the orsus free from irrita 
i A, abd Luy -f overtagre cr excites the nervous eye- 
| Iu all diremsce of the ekin, blood, stomach, 
i : s, Lover. Kidreys—of coildrer, sod in many diti- 
j -iic peculiar w wemen—il bringe prompt relief 
i and certain cure. The beet physicians recommend 
al preseribe it; and no person who once nere thie 
f {il soluutarily return to the use of any other ca- 
tuartic, 
Scie by mail on recelpt of price and postage. 
1 box, ars ms .. Postage 6 cents, 


dealers in drogs 
TURNER & CO., Proprletore, 
12) Tremont Strert, Boslon, Maas. 


Mattresses, Pillows. 


E arba 


Church, Chair, Car and Carriage 


Cushions. 


> sronoz | 


ELASTIC SPCNGE 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR CURLED IIAIR, 


KMECUMMENDED BY PRISICIANS, 


For all Upholstery Porposes. BEST SALVE IN USE. 


d * Sold by aul vrogmiets si zv venta, 
CHEAPER than Feathers or Hair, and JOUN F HENRY, 
FAR SUPERIOR. Sole Proprietor, No. 8 College Place. 
NEW YORK. 


Ir is the Healthiest, Liglitest, Softest, most 
Estic, most Durable and BEST Material 
known for 


LAMTEESSES, PILLOWS, CUSHIONS, 8 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


Makes the most LUXURIOUS and DUR- 
ABLE BEDS, MATTRESSES, PILLOWS 
and CUSHIONS of any material known. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


Does not PACK and become MATTED like 
Carled Hair. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


is REPELLANT TO, and PROOF against, 
BUGS and INSECTS. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


Is the VERY BEST ARTICLE ever dis- 


covered tor STEAMBOAT and RAIL CAR 
UPHOLSTERY. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


Is absolutely UNRIVALED for SOFA 
SEATS and BACKS, and for ALL UP- 
HOLSTERING PURPOSES. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


Is the HEALTHIEST, SWEETEST, 
PUREST, MOST ELASTIC, MOST DUR- 
ABLE, and BEST MATERIAL IN USE 
for BEDS, CUSHIONS, &c. 


GO TO 


RANDOLPH’S 
CLOTHING EMPORIUM, 


Corner Great Jones Street. 


684 BROADWAY, 


The Cheapest Place in the City. 


THE 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


BILLIARD ROOMS. 


Seven first-class Phelan Tables, 


69 & 71 BROADWAY, 
(Nearly opposite Wall St.) 
Open from 7 A. M. to 7 P. M., exclusively for the 
Stock and Gold Boards and Bankers. 


The FinestQualities of Imported Wines, 
Brandies and Cigars. 
Wholesale Store—71 BROADWAY. 


JOHN GAULT. 


PIANOS! PIANOS! 
CABINET ORGANS AND MELODEONS, 
AT MERRELL’S 
[Late Cummings}, 

Piano Warerooms, No. 8 Union Square. 


A arge stock, including Pianos of the beet Makers, 
for eale cheap for cash, or to rent. Money paid for 
rent applied to purchase. Repairing done well and 
promptly. Call and examine before deciding else- 


where. 
M. M. MERRELL, late Cummings, 
No. 8 Union Square, 


BOOTS & SHOES. 
PORTER & BLISS, 


LADIES’, GENTS’ AND MISSES’ 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


No, 1,255 Broadway, 


Corner of Thirty-irke street, New York 


"SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND 
g PRICE LISTS. 


— 


SPECIAL CONTRACTS MADE 
WITH 


Churches, Hotels, Steamboats &e, 


W. V. D. Ford, Agent, 


524 BROADWAY, 


(Opposite Grand Hotel and Clifford House.) 
BOVS AND YOUTH® 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


„A SPECIALTY, 


OPIOSITE ST. NICHOLAS BOTEL», 
NEW YORE. 


& Elaflins A@Weckly. 
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ROGNOSTIC ASTRONOMY: 
ASTRO PHRENOLOGY, 
as practiced by Dr. L D. and Mra, 3. D. BOTGRTON, 
@91 Broome street. New York City. 

To know br muns, to judge the turns of fate, 

Ie creates than to fil the seats af State; 

The rulivg stare above, by secret lawa, 

Determire Fortune in ber second cause. 

Teese are a book wherein we all may read, 

Abd all ehoald know who would in life succeed, 

Waat correspondent siaxs in man display 

Nis future actlone—point his devious way :— 

Thus. in tbe heavens, bis future fate to learn, 

The ; resent, past and futore to discern, 

Correct hie steps, improve the hours of life, 

Apnd, eħunning error, Hva devoid of strife. 
Any five questions in letter, enclosing two dollars, 

mptiy attended to. Terme of coneultation frora 
1 to B according to importance. Nativities written 
m $5 upward. Phrenological examinations, ver 
$1; with chart, $2. 


GUNERIUS GABRIELSON, 


FLORIST, 
821 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF TWELFTH STRERT. 
NEW YORK, 


A 


v 
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EE Choice Flowers always on Hand. sy i 


E. D. SPEAR, M, D., 
Office, 713 Washington St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The medical record of Dr. E. D. SPEAR, as a suc- 
ceselul physician in the treatment of chronic diseases, 
is without a parallel. Many are suffered to die who 
might be eaved. Dr. Spear makere a direct appeal to 
the substantial, intelligent and cultivated citizens of 
our country, and asks that his claims ae a physician of 
extraordinary powers may be investigated. If you 


are beyond human aid Dr. Spear will not deceive you. 
If you have ONE CHANCE he will save you. Come to 
his office and consult him> If you cannot vieit, con- 
sult him by letter, with stamp. 


Dr. Spear can be consulted at his office, 713 Wash- 
ingtor street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp, free of 
charge, upon ALL digeases. Those who have failed to 
be cured by other physicians are respectfully invited 
to call on Dr. Spear. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD 
DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. 

Prizes cashed and information furnished. Orders 

solicited and promptly filled. 


The highest rates paid for Doubloons and all kinds 
of Gold and Silver and Government Securities. 


TAYLOR & CO., BANKERS, 
No. 16 Wall Street. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH INSTITUTE. 


YEAR 1870-71. 


BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL 


YOUNG LADIES, 


No, 15 East 24th Street, near Madison Park, 
NEW YORK. 


Prioipats— MADAME MALLARD AND MADAME 
CARRIER. 


Madame Carrier, with whom ehe baa aesociated her- 
self after a co-operation of six years, is a niece of the 
late Sir David Brewster. From her early training and 
a thorough education, received in Scotland, together 
with several years’ experience in tuition, she is in 
avery respect qualified to take charge of the English 
Department of the Institute. 

The Principals hope, by devotion to the mental, 
moral and physical training of their pupils, to secure 
their improvement and the encouraging approbation 
of parenta and gnardiane. x 

For particulars, send for Circular. 


AGENTS WANTED 
EVERYWHERE. 


LARGE PROFITS, 


To scl) a little arricle, endorsed by every lady anug 
it. It keopa the needle from perforating the finger 
and thumb while ecwing with it. 
third faster. 

Sample and circular mafled tree, on recetpt of 38 
couts; or cal) and cxamine at 


777 BROADWAY, 
RATIONAL FINGEB-GUDARD COMP ANT. 


It will sew one- 


Palace Day and Sleeping Care through from Washing- 
tou and Baltimore to Cincinnati without change, 
Louisville in 29% hours. 


choice of routes, either via Columbus or Parkerebarg. 


Short Line Railroad, 


great Ohio River Suapeneion Bridge, and reach Louis 
ville hours in advance of all other lines. 
miles in going to Nashville, Memphis, Chattanooga, x 


cinnati to Lonieville. 


did Smoking Care, with revolving arm chaira, on day 
trains 


through route of Quick Time, Short Distance and Low 
Fare, ask for ticketa, and be eure they read, via Louie- 


No, 2% Broadway. office New Jersey R. R., foot o! 

Cortlandt etreot, New York; Continental Hotel, 828 
Chestnut ttreet, 44 South Firth street. and at the depot 
corner Broad and Prime etreets, Philadelphia; S. E. 
corner Baltimore aud Calvert streete, or at Camden 
Station, Baltimore; 485 Pennsylvania avenue, Wash- 


(SENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW JER- 


foot of 
with the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad, 
and at Easton with the Lehigh Valley Railroad and ite- coat 
connections, forming a direct ‘Ine to Pittsburgh and! “a 
the West without change of cars, i 


cago, 
of 


HE BALTIMORE & OHOR R 


an Air-Line Ronte from Baltimore and Washington 
Cincinnati, and is the only line ranning Pullman's 


Passengers by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad have 
From Cincinnati, take the Loulaville and Cincinnat 
Avoid all dangerous ferry transfers by crossing the 


Save many 


tanta, Savannah, Mobile and New Orleans 
The only line running four daily trains from Cin- 


Silver Palace Sleeping Coaches at night, and splen- 


Kemembert lower fare by no other route. 


To secure the adventager offered by this great 


Me and Cincinnati Short Line R. R. 
Get your tickets— No. $7 Warhington street, Boston 


ngton, D. C.; and at all the principal railroad Offices 
n the East. s P 
ó SAM. GILL, 
eneral Supt., Louiaville, Ky. 
G HENRY STEFFE? 7 
en. Ticket Agent, Louisville, Ky.. 
SIDNEY B. JONES O 7 


Gen. Pasa. Agent, Louisville, Ky. 


sey.— Passenger and Freight Depot in New York.. 


iperty street; connects at Hampton Junction: 


ALLENTOWN LINE TO THE WEST. 


Bolles and three hours saved by this line to Chi- 
ncinnati, St. Louis, etc., with but one change 


care. 
Silver Palace cars throngh from New York to Chi- 


cago. 
SPRING ARRAN EMENT. 

Commencing May 10, 1870—Leave New York as fol 
lows: 

5:30 4. u.—For Plainfield. 

6:00 a. u.—For Easton, Bethlehem, Mauch Chunk, 
Williamsport, Wilkesbarre, Mahanoy City, Tukhan- 
nock, Towanda, Waverly, etc. 

7:30 a. M.—For Easton. 

12 m.—For Flemington, Easton, Allentown, Mauch 
Chunk, Wilkesbarre, Reading, Columbia, Lancaster, 
Ephrata, Litiz, Potteville, Scranton, Harrisburg, ete. 

2p. u.—For Easton, Allentown, etc. 

3:30 P. «.—For Easton, Allentown, Mauch Chunk, 
and Belvidere. 

4:50 P. «.—For Somerville and Flemington. ` 

5:15 P. u.—For Somerville. : 

6 P. u.—For Easton. 

Tp. u.—Ffor Somerville, 

7:45 r. M.—For Easton. 

9p, u.—For Plainfield. 

12 P. m.—For Plainfield on Sundays only. 

Trains leave for Elizabeth at 5:30, 6:00, 

9:00, 9:20, 10:30, 11:40 a. m., 12:00 {., 1:00, 
3:30, 4:00, 4:30, 4:45, 5:15, 5:45, 6:00, 6:20, 7: 


0:45, 12:00 P. a. 
FOR THE WEST. 


9 à. M.—WESTERN Express, daily (except Sundays} 
—For Easton, Allentown, Harrisburg and the Wee 
without change of cars to Cincinnati or Chicago, an 
but one change to St. Louis. Connects at Harrieburg 
for Erie and the O! Regions. Connects at Somerville 
for Flemington. Connects at Junction for Strouds- 
burg, Water Gap. Scranton. etc. Connects at Phillipe- 
burg for Mauch Chunk, Wilkesbarre, etc. 

5:00 P. m.—CincinnaTi Express, daily, for Easton, 
Bethlehem, Allentown, Reading. Harrisburg, Pitta 
burgh, Chicago and Cincinnati. Sleeping cars to Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago. % Connects at Junction with D., L. 
and W. R. R. for Scranton. 

Sleeping Cars through from Jersey City to Pitts 
burgh every evening. 

Tickets for the West can be obtained at the office of 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey, foot of Liberty 
street, N. Y.: at No. 1 Astor Houee; Noe, 254, 271, 526 
Broadway, at No. 10 Greenwich street, and at the prin- 


cipal hotels. 
R. E. RICKER, Superintendent. 
EH, P. BALDWIN, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER AND 
DEALER IN 


HATS & FURS, 


19 UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK. 


83 Lowell street, Rostom. 
For terms eend for a circular. Boars, from 9A M. œ» 
P.M. 


ICHARDSON & PHINNEY, 
BHIP STORES AND CHANDLERY, 
Alt Whalessie and Reta: 
Ne 38 Scath Suosi Kew Tara 
u Peco, 


D* LI i CR, ASTROLOGER, 


r 


n. 


THE ORIGIN, 
PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT. 


BY YICTORIA C. WOODAULL. 


Thie remarkable book, jast from the prese, contalns 
a graphic conrolldation of the various principles in- 
volved jn government as tbe guarantee and protection 


to the exercise of human righte, 


Such principles se, from time to time, bave been 
* enunciated in these colomne are here arranged, classi 
fied and applied. A carefal consideration of them 
will convince the most skeptical that our Government, 


though eo good, is very fa, arom being perfect. 


Every person who has the future we'fare of this 
ecuntry at heart should make him or herself familiar 


TENDENCIEA AND 


Woodhull & Claflin's Weekly. 


in this and other efmlilar gyrations, the other one en- 
ters. a tall, elim gare, in black tights, with long 
black hair. From bis appearance one would judge 
him tn be engaged by the Manhattan Gas Comran 
to examine thelr gas pipes from thetnetde. Wit 
bim enters his sleter. a very pretty girl, rather tn- 
clined to emborpotnt, After preliminary dance or 
Jamboree, Saring which oar black dlable lifts hie feet 
so perpendicalarly, and yet withal so gracefully, that 
he looks like a monster black crane. He approaches 
clove to ble aleter, both dancing and being not more 
than a foot apart; he throwe his fuot completely over 
her head, both dancing all the time to the musie. 
While hte arma are awaylng about in the moet uneon- 
ecionable manner, here are lifting and falling, her 
handa tightly clenched. her shoulders ehrugging, the 
muscles of her face tightly compressed, yet the whole 
moving to the tine of the music. All thie time the 
other brother Je twisting, twirling and skipping roand 
them in a most ludicrous manner. 

Thie performance, lasting some ten minates, being 
concladed, Miss Majilton takes a Jight cane: her 
brotber throws np an old soft felt hat, as it descends 
Mirs Majilton whips it Into a flying rotating wheel, 
dances, or rather races, all over the stage with it, 
whipping it sideways, then with one hand ander the 


with the qneations treated in this book. No lengthy | other arm; then taking ono of her feet in her band 


elacidations are entered into; ite atatements are 
fresh, terse and bold, and make direct appeal to the 


reasoning facaltics. 


It is an octavo volume of 280 pagee, containing the 
pictare of the author; fe beautifally printed on the 
best quality of tinted paper, and js taetefully and 
eubetantially bound in extra cloth. No progressive 
pereon'e houee ehonld be without this conclusive 
evidence of woman's capacity for self-government 


Price, $3 00; by mail, postage paid, $3 25. 


EQUALITY A BRIGHT OF WOMAN. 


BY TENNIE C. CLAPLIN, 


The object of the author in presenting this book to 


the pablic was: A 
First, to show that woman hae the same haman 


rights which men have. 

Second, To point ont wherein a condition of servi- 
tude has been involantarily accepted by women as a 
substitute for equality, they in the meantime laboring 
under the delasion that they were adore instead o 
below equality. 

Tárd, To prove that itis a duty which women owe 
to themselves to become fully individualized persone, 
rezponrible to themeelves and capable of maintainiog 
each reeponeibility. 

Fourth, To demonstrate that the fature welfare of 
homapity demands of women that they prepare them 
selvee to be the mothers of children, who shall be pure 
in body and mind, and that all other considerations of 
life should be made eubservient to thie their high 
miesiun as the artists of humanity. 

Fifth, That every child born has the patura) right to 
live, and tbat socicty ie reepontible for the condition 
in which he or she ie admitted to be u constituent and 
modifying part of itselt. 

Thie ie not merely a * Woman’s Rights” book, It 
ie a book for humanity, in which the principles of life 
are fearlessly pronounced and uncovered of a)l the 
abeardities and imaginery limitations by which pre- 


judice aud costoro have bounded woman's capa 
bilities. Every family will be the parer and holier 
for having fulrly considered this book. 

It is an octavo volume of 150 pages, containing an 


excellent picture of the author; is beantifully printed out attired as a female; she trips n 


and tastefully and substantially bound in muslin gilt. 
Price, $2. By wail, postage paid, $2 15. 


——~ 


TIE THEATRES. 


NIELO'S. 
The innovations of the * Black Crook,” which are 


she elevates it over ber head, and dances about the 
etage on the other foot, the hat following her wher- 
ever whe koen, spinning away like a patent-blower, 
Rhe then Iics on the floor and keeps it spinning in all 
kinda of puritiona, both her brothers dancing over 
her and jostling her as though attempting to make 
the bat fall, but all to no purpose, Although the 
whole performance ia being done io double quick 
time, she rinca, gives the hat a twitch, and it falle 
loosely on the black Crane's head. Here is a tah- 
Jeau. The Crane then tries hie hand on the bat; he 
spine it backward and forward, at hin wide, behind 
him, under his arm, under one leg: they jostle him 
to the floor, pal) him about by one leg and arm, turn 
him ovér, pull him roand und roand, but he keeps 
the hat spinning, jamps to hie feet, and while the 
other two ure catting up, points at them with hia 
thumb ovor hte shoulder, pote the other haud behind 
bim, spine the hat there, spins it away, gives It a 
ewitch and Ít falla on his head. Tableau, 

Now commences a combined fandango and Fetich 
dance, in which the black Crane seems to revolve be- 
tween bis own limbe. While he is on the floor his 
body cuntorts into the letters 

8, T. O, X and G, 

apparently a)! at the name time while he is writhing. 
As he jumpe ap he gets euch a slap in the face that 
he is sent to earth; bere ensues facenlapping, #pank- 
ing with a piese of board, knocking down and a 
melee of diallerie that is perfectly bewildering and 
amusing in the extreme, ending a most ridiculous 
tableau that must be seen to be appreciated, The 
attempts of the One to imitate the feats of bis brother 
the Crane being Jaughahle to a degree. Ae the trio 
leave the stage euch s furore of recall coeucs as ia not 
often heard ina theatre, and itis invariably insisted 
on—al)l attempt to continue the play belmgdrowned by 
tne noine from the hands and feet of the andlence, 
Whereupon one of them enters, places a pocket 
handkerchief on the atage, turns his back to it and 
bends backward until he picks it up with bis 
mouth ; bis body forming the Ictter O; his face being 
outward and on the stage. Their whole perform- 
ance Joetifies the appellat on given to them in our 
hearing by one of the audience, namely, * the imagi- 
eal flexible, lightning. whalebone men.” 

Professor Neleon acd his children, the two boys, 
enter, walk on their hands, their bodies being curved 
above them; the Professor revolves them fu the air, 
sixty revolutions a minnte. Then he holds one alott 
in hie hands, who vaults, turns s somerrault, alight- 
ing in his hauds again. 

Ie then pick» one boy ap by his neck with hie feet; 
the boy steadics hiineesf, and turos s sumersault, 
aghting on the Professor's feet again, the boy never 
having used his hands at all, The boy then site on 
the Professor's fect, turne a somersault, alighting in 
the same position he started trom; then be vaults, 
somersaults from sitting to standing, and vice ceria. 
The whole performance belng an exhibition of ayiltry 
and muscular power that is astonishing, the move- 
ments being too quick to be followed by the eye dis- 
tinctly enough w admit of a detailed ilcecripuon: 

Meserr.Moe and Goodrich perform on parlor skates, 
first exhibiting their skill as artists. thon giving a 
series of novel and ludicrous entertainments. As 
young men learning to skate they tumble about in 
the mort Jife-like manner. In their uitempts to help 
each other up they cut the mont ridiculous capers, 
sliding through each other's lege, getting entangled, 
crawling on their hands and knees, their feet elip- 
ping from under them and going away up above 
their heada an they fall with a bang, enough to 
split the stage. One comes ont dresecd as an Engiloh 
dandy, his hgt falle off, and while he je insking fran- 
tic efforts to regain possession of it, the other comes 
and falle emush 
upon the hat, whereupon the dandy makes a circuit 
of her, looking through his eye-gisen for the hidden 
hat, which she eventually extracta looking like a 
closed psirof bellows. He then goes to her aneistauce. 
In his endeavor to lift her ap she slides across the 
stage, ahd ber feet lodge on the sill of the lower box. 
Her frantic efforts to readjust herself chicit rours of 
laughter. The subsequent occurrence of similar posi- 
tious on her part, and the execution by her of nume 
tous eomernaulte. always bringtdown the house. 
‘Thin is the last week of the k Crook in thiecity. 


the mainspring of ite great popularity, are importu- | The Philadelphians are, however, to be regaled with 


tions from the music hails of London, where these 
places of amusement fret arore. The interna) reve- 
nue officers held them Mable to pay a license aw bein 

theatrical performances; while, on the vorher hand, 
it was contended by the proprietors aud a jarge 
class of the public that they were not draimatical, 
hence not liable to pay a licephe. When taken 
foto the law courts nome judges decided one way, 
while other judges decided the opposite. From these 


thin perforinance of performances on April 10 at the 
Academy in that city. 


Hirman & Trons have just opened a first-class 
dining-saloon st Y8 Cedar street, a few stepe weet of 
Broa way: They snpply, by their arrangement of 
private dining-rvome, a need, long felt In that vicinity. 
Gentlemen who have private business to arrange can 


facte muy be reen the nondescript nature of ench attend to it there whfle diecursing their lanches and 


perforinuuces. 
perhaps the best liet of tuch performances ever pre- 
vented 10 the public fa either hemisphere. 

Piret, we havea ballet oorpe Ín vuinbera and grace- 
falnees certainly unsurpassed, but which we have so 
fally dvecribed before as tu render a repetition on- 
pece- rary. 

The Kunnels family are gymnasts and acrobata, or, 
asa Cockney would say “tamblera.”’ After making 
their bow they ran to the front of the stave, grasp 
esch others hands and in an inetant they become a 
revolving wheel, The process by which thin ie ac- 


Inthe “tlack Cronk" are collected | dinners. It is also a moet desirable acquisition to the 


accommodation of jadics who muat dine down town, 
and who have ao aversion to publie dloing-roome. 
Everything is served up ineplendid styleaud at about 
one-half the price of many other placen. They also 
keep a choice selection of winen, liquors and cigara. 
General entrance as above. Private entrance next 
door below 0+, 


Look out for coal-deslers who go abont with the 
rofession that they are going to break up those who 
lave “monopolized the trade of Wall atreet, but 


compliched In too rapid to permit of one secs hoki ite whose practices do uot aquare” with their profes. 


detaile ro an to describe it. Then one takea ho 
the other by hin hands, swings him off his feet and 
holds him aloft by the hands only; he then batances 
bimeelf and stands upon uin head, using the other's 
bead for the restung-place. Tiry next grip each other 
aod revolve like a ship's propeller, esch representing 
ose wiog of it. Next, one lies on the foor, face down- 
ward, the other atanda on his back, thieu Jampe ap, 
aa he dora an the nuder one rises on hi» hande, the 
apur one jurnping nearer ble neck, then be jompa, 
th- noder sesamiuz an upright position on bie knees 


tie upper one lighting on nte ahonidera. the top one | well as an almost infinite 


vaults, the other stands upright, the top one alight- 
fugon hie ehouldess, He then vaulta into tbe air, 


Where he aterted fram, One moment they seem not 


of | sions. 


Of all things in which parents shonid take Interest, 
none {is of ao grear importance as that of education. 
In selecting schools sufficient deliberation le seldom 
had. The whole future of a child's life may be dark- 
ened by à falve step in carly years. There are com 
paratively few people who are fitted for having charge 
of the yonng. It requires the mort exquisite tact, 
the most PULA dat Gos a, ie of charscteriatica, ae 

aptation to circumstances. 
The ivstincte of childhood are always pure and true, 
They should never be stunted and bleared by an un- 


- Marne s soine result, elighting on the otuer’s shoulders | reasonable curbing. They ehoald simply he directed 


eu aa to avoid the quickaands and ehoale which cer- 


Ww have a bone in thetr bodies, the next they seein to | tein predispositions might drift them toward. True 


be brand with cam fron. 

The wonderful Majiltons are a sensation of the 
highest order. Ir 
gravity, the Majiltons eet it completely at denanca. 
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H. M. BEIDLER’S 
“Sectional Pin” Wood Pavement 
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$15,0CO PER MILE, 
CHEAPER THAN ANY WOOD PAVEMENT EVER INVENTED, 


“AND THE BEST.” 


Il. M. BEIDLER'S “SECTIONAL PIN” WOOD PAVEMENT 
consists of Wood Blocks firmly united or bound together by heavy oak dowel 


pins, as follows: 

Blocks are cut six inches deep and three wide, and placed vertically 
against a board an inch thick and three wide, running through the section and 
separating the blocks, Fach block is placed one inch apart, thus allowing a 
space of one inch around the entire block, which secures a GOOD AND 
CERTAN FOOTHOLD for the horse, and, what is equally important, allows 
the water to pass off through the gravel, and thus PREVENT THE WOOD 
FROM ROTTING. A pavement so constructed will last fromm FIVE to 
TEN YEARS LONGER than any of the WOOD PAVEMENTS now in 
use, and CANNOT POSSIBLY GET OUT OF REPAIR: a fact that any 
one will readily perecive frorn the nature of its construction. It will be 
IMPOSSIBLE to SINK or DISH (asin the ordinary pavements) any ONE 
or MORK of the blocks JOINED TOGETILER, even with a solid weight of 
SEVEN AND ONE-HALF TONS. Arnong the many thousands who have 
seen it, all, with the exception of FOUR MEN, have acknowledged its supe- 
riority over all other pavements, and their most SERIOUS OBJECTION 
appeared to be, that it was too EXPENSIVE for general use. With reference 
to the expense, I will state, for the gratification of THOSE GENTLEMEN 
and the public, that I will contract to lay the “I. M. BEIDLER PIN PAVE. 
MENT” for fron TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS TO FIFTEEN THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS PER MILE LESS than any other Wood Pavement 
now in use. To be brief, the advantages of this “SIMPLE, COMMON. 
SENSE PAVEMENT,” as I have heard it called, consists: 


1. In its firmness, solidity, durability and cheapness. 

2. Itisa SECTIONAL PAVEMENT, and one section can be taken up 
or laid down by two men in ten minutes 

8. It is the ONLY Pavernent that allows the WATER TO PASS OFF 
between the blocks, and thus PREVENT its rotting. 

4. It isthe ONLY Pavement that has apace around the entire block to 
give horses the necessary foothold in ANY DIRECTION. 

5. The pinning and binding together of the blocks PREVENT VER 
TICAL DISPLACEMENT or the SINKING or DISIIING of the blocks 

6. It is made SIMPLY OF STRAIGHT BLOCKS, and does not lose one 
inch of luinher in making, or OBSTRUCT THE STREETS IN LAYING. 

7. It is very easily repaired, and will not require FIVE MINUTES to 
substitute a NEW BLOCK for an old one WHEN NECESSARY. 

8. It requires no TAR. ASPHALTE or other equally useless material 
SAID to prevent rot 

9. It is cheaper than ANY WOOD PAVEMENT EVER INVENTED, 
and even cheaper than our “ PRECIOUS CORBLE STONES,” if we count 
the cost of keeping them in REPAIR 

Address 


H. 


M. BEIDLER, Patentee, 


Markoe House, 019 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


OFFICE, 


200 BROADWAY, R. Y. 


NEW YORK 
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